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Works:  WEST  FARMS  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  84  Tremont 


QUALITY  DOMINATES 


PASTEURIZED 


Woman  Suffrage  Party 
Lunch  Room 

48  East  34th  Street. 

Home  Cooked  Luncheon,  12-2 

Twenty-five  Cents 

SPECIAL  LUNCHEONS  FOR  PARTIES  OF  TEN 
OR  MORE  ON  TWO  DAYS’  NOTICE 

Fifty  cents  and  up 

Afternoon  Tea  served  from  3  to  5  P.  M. 

15  Cents 


A  Rich  Creamy  Milk 

ITS  CLEANLINESS  AND 
WHOLESOMENESS  IS 
ASSURED  BY  THE  RIGID 
SYSTEM  OF  SANITATION 
UNDER  WHICH  IT  IS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  AND  BOTTLED. 


HERE  IS  SOMETHING  THAT  YOU  CAN  DO 
FOR  SUFFRAGE  THIS  SUMMER! 


TAKE  THE 

Suffrage  Correspondence  Course 

Learn  more  than  you  ever  knew  before  about 
Suffrage  History  and  Suffrage  Arguments  and 
How  to  Work  for  Suffrage.  Prepare  yourself 
for  the  Campaign  of  1917. 

Twelve  lessons  —  One  each  week. 


Ill  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  name  and  address  and 
!5  cents  in  postage  to  the  Educational  Section,  New  York 
itate  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  the  lessons  will  be  forwarded. 
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LUXURY  AND  ECONOMY  COMBINED 

A  TTRESSES  last  longer  —  are  sweeter 
and  cleaner- — sleeping  hours  are  more 
comfortable  on  beds  equipped  with 

Quilted  Mattress  Protectors 

Conscientiously  and  expertly  made  of  two 
pieces  of  heavy  bleached  white  muslin — both 
sides  quilted — with  dainty  snow  white  wadding 
of  the  best  grade  between. 

Soft,  Springy,  Sanitary. 

They  can  be  washed  easily  without  losing  their 
light,  fluffy  texture  or  their  attractive  whiteness. 
Mothers  readily  appreciate  their  usefulness — they  keep 
babies’  cribs  absolutely  dry  and  sanitary.  They  are 
made  in  all  sizes  to  fit  any  bed  or  crib. 


Examine  closely 
stitching  on  our 
pads  and  see  that 
sizes  correspond 
with  size  on 
ticket. 

°^=®Look  for  this 
trade  mark  and 
thus  avoid  “Sec¬ 
onds,”  damaged 
or  “Just  as  good” 
pads  sold  under 
other  labels. 

Sold  in  all  high-class 
department  stores. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Lalght  Street  New  York  City 
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HOUSEWIVES  now  use  part  Karo  ( Crystal 
White)  instead  of  all  sugar  for  their  preserv¬ 
ing  syrup.  This  improves  the  quality,  and  lowers 
the  cost. 

The  housewife  has  never  reconciled  herself  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  she  uses  in  making  her  pre¬ 
serving  syrup.  This  is  a  particularly  sore  point 
this  year  with  the  price  of  sugar  continually 
advancing. 

Today  the  practical  housewife  is  using  one  part 
Karo  ( Crystal  White)  to  three  parts  sugar  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  preserving  syrup — and  finds  that  she  is 
cutting  dollars  off  her  sugar  bill. 

She  gets  a  richer  preserving  syrup  that  is  free 
from  the  usual  cloying  sweetness.  The  use  of 
Karo  ( Crystal  White )  also  prevents  crystallization. 

The  Corn  Products  Preserving  Booklet  contains  many 
valuable  recipes  for  Preserving,  Canning  and  Jelly  Mak¬ 
ing.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

DEPT.  z.  NEW  YORK  P.  O.  BOX  161 


The  Forty-Eighth  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
NIXON’S  THEATRE 

(ON  BOARDWALK) 

Wednesday  September  6th  to  Monday  September  I  I  th  inclusive 

HOTEL  HEADQUARTERS 

MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM 


THIS  CONVENTION  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  USUALLY  HELD  IN  NOVEMBER 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS 

171  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Is  There  a  "V oter"  In  Y our  Home? 

Let  us  send  you  one  every  month  during  the  coming  year. 

If  you  already  have  it,  why  not  subscribe  for  your  friends? 

Take  advantage  of  our  special  summer  offer 

TWO  MONTHS  FREE 


Write  your  name  and  address  below  and  send  with  fifty  cents  for  a  four¬ 
teen  months’  subscription  to  The  Woman  Voter.  Address,  Circulation 
Department,  48  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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EMBROIDERIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
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Italian  Cut  Work 
Cushions 

Telephone 

Bryant  9766 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULA¬ 
TION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 

AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  THE  WOMAN  VOTER,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y„ 
for  April  1,  1916. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York:  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  afore¬ 
said,  personally  appeared  Mabel  Russell,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business  manager 
of  THE  WOMAN  VOTER,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Name  of —  Fostofflce  address — 

Publisher — Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  N.  Y.  C.,  48  East  34th  Street, 

N.  Y.  City. 

Editor — Florence  Woolston,  4S  East  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Managing  Editor — None. 

Business  Manager — Mabel  Russell,  48  East  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  Individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  amount  of  stock.) 

Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  N.  Y.  C.,  48  East  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
(composed  approximately  of  200,000  members  living  in  New  York 
City),  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  chairman,  2  West  86th  St.;  Mrs.  Thos. 
Bucklin  Wells,  secretary,  46  West  9th  St. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 

owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  her.  MABEL  RUSSELL,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  April,  1916. 

(Seal.)  CHAS.  C.  WARDE,  JR. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30th,  1918.) 

Notary  Public  No.  10,  New  York  County. 
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SusanW.  FitzGerald 

Has  a  leading  article  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Review  on  The 
Present  Status  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Movement,”  in  which 
she  shows  that  each  local  contest 
is  really  a  national  one  and  that 
suffragists  are  opposed  in  every 
state  by  powerful  outside  interests. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  June  issue  from 
your  news  stand  send  20  cents  to 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  REVIEW 

44  Broomfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OTHER  LEADING  ARTICLES 
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application. 

MISS  E  M.  HARDING  Telephone  Chelsea  9070 
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Bet.  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  2297 
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Home-made  Ice  Cream  and  Short  Cake.  etc.  Smoking  in  Garden. 
Closed  Sundays  and  July  3rd  and  4th.  MISS  TUCKER 
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LECTURER 

art  -  MODERN  PROBLEMS  -  MEXICO 

Eeague  for  Polit.  Educ.  Board  of  Ed.  Ethical  Cult.  Soc. 
Chautauquas,  Forums,  B'klyn  Inst.  Columbia,  etc. 

For  circulars,  dates  and  terms  address 

Open  Forum  Speakers  Bureau,  Mabel  B.  Ury,  Sec'y,  9  Myrtle  St.,  Boston 


Horton’s 
Ice  Cream 

HAS  MADE 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  POSSIBLE 

by  relieving  the  housewife 
of  that  most  vexatious  ques¬ 
tion:  “the  dessert  for  dinner .” 

She  ’phones  to  Horton’s 
nearest  store  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  dainty  dessert  is 
delivered  at  the  door. 
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THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

JULY,  1916 

The  N oman  Suffrage  Party  has  one  plank  in  its  platform  and  only  one — votes 
for  the  women  of  New  York  State,  the  women  of  the  United  States  and  the  women 
of  the  world. 


The  National  Planks 

OTH  the  dominant  national  parties 
enter  the  1916  presidential  campaigns 
with  suffrage  planks  in  their  platforms.  Po¬ 
litical  leaders  realized  during  the  Progressive, 
Republican  and  Democratic  Conventions  that 
.whether  suffrage  be  granted  by  federal  amend¬ 
ment  or  state  referenda,  the  issue  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  suffrage  demonstrations  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  probably  the  greatest 
ever  attempted  by  suffragists  in  this  country, 
were  dignified  and  impressive.  Thousands  of 
women  gathered  from  every  section  of  the 
United  States  to  show  the  universal  demand 
for  enfranchisement.  Women  voters,  women 
delegates  to  the  conventions,  women  workers 
in  the  political  parties  stood  beside  the  women 
of  the  unenfranchised  states  in  their  demand 
that  equal  suffrage  be  embodied  with  other 
principles  of  true  Americanism. 

All  three  planks  are  virtually  endorsements 
of  the  principle  of  suffrage,  which  do  not  com¬ 
mit  the  parties  to  federal  action.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  plank  favors  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
women  but  recognizes  the  right  of  each  state 
to  settle  the  question  for  itself,  the  Progres¬ 
sives  mentioned  federal  action  but  did  not  en¬ 
dorse  it,  while  the  Democrats  advocated  the 
extension  of  suffrage  state  by  state. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  these  national 
planks  to  the  state  campaigns,  Miss  Mary  Gar¬ 
rett  Hay,  City  Chairman  for  New  York,  said: 

“We  consider  it  a  great  victory  to  have  achieved 
the  recognition  of  suffrage  by  the  political  leaders  of 
the  country.  Now  that  the  national  parties  have  en¬ 
dorsed  our  cause,  the  state  parties  will  have  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  this  will  be  of  great  practical  value 
in  our  campaigns. 

“We  expect  to  win  West  Virginia  and  South  Dakota 
by  means  of  these  planks.  These  two  states  will  vote 
on  suffrage  next  November,  and  the  fact  that  suffrage 
is  in  the  planks  of  both  parties  will  give  it  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  all  political  speakers  in  the  campaign.  That 
will  help  immensely.  Moreover,  political  leaders  who 
never  dared  come  out  for  suffrage  before,  will  hurry 
up  now  and  declare  that  they  were  always  for  it.  The 
planks  show  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  suffrage 
movement  and  the  growth  of  suffrage  sentiment  over 
the  entire  country.” 


In  Chicago. 

ARLY  in  their  Convention  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  unanimously  adopted  a  plank 
advocating  suffrage  both  by  state  and  federal 
action.  The  fact  that  the  Progressive  Party 
has  always  stood  for  woman  suffrage  and  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  recently  endorsed  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  made  their  sup¬ 
port  a  foregone  conclusion. 

There  was  more  speculation  and  less  cer¬ 
tainty  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  sub-committee  on  Resolutions, 
which  numbered  Senators  Lodge,  Wadsworth 
and  Oliver,  Charles  H.  Clark  and  ex-Repre- 
sentative  Howland  of  Ohio  as  strong  Anti¬ 
suffragists  and  Senators  Borah,  Sutherland 
and  Fall  and  Representative  Madden  of  Illin¬ 
ois  as  suffragists,  early  in  the  day  rejected  the 
plank  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  Three  hours  later, 
this  vote  was  overridden  by  the  Resolutions 
Committee  as  a  whole,  which  voted  to  endorse 
suffrage  by  a  vote  of  26  to  21. 

Within  half  an  hour,  however,  defeat  was 
threatened  again,  when  it  was  reported  that 
seven  absent  committeemen  were  preparing  to 
ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  favorable  ac¬ 
tion.  After  repeated  parleys  the  declaration 
was  reconsidered  and  emerged  as  the  last 
plank  of  the  platform.  Much  credit  is  due 
Senator  Borah,  who  made  a  gallant  and  per¬ 
sistent  fight  for  the  recognition  of  suffrage  in 
the  platform.  The  final  vote  was  35  to  11. 

The  plank  which  was  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  applause  by  delegates  from  the  suffrage 
states  as  it  was  read  by  Senator  Lodge,  says : 

The  Republican  party,  reaffirming  its  faith  in  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
as  a  measure  of  justice  to  one-half  the  adult  people  of 
this  country,  favors  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women,  but  recognizes  the  right  of  each  state  to  settle 
this  question  for  itself 

In  St.  Louis. 

TX70MAN  suffrage  was  the  star  feature 
V  V  of  the  Democratic  Convention  and 
the  only  issue  upon  which  there  was  a  dispute 
from  the  floor.  Women  with  yellow  sashes, 
ribbons  and  parasols,  the  regalia  of  the  “Yel¬ 
low  Lane”  filled  the  galleries  and  dominated 
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The  Guiding  Hand. 


Allentown  (Pa.)  .News. 


the  scene.  According  to  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  “The  galleries  ruled  the  Convention 
and  the  women  ruled  the  galleries.  It  was 
like  the  French  Convention  of  the  Revolution, 
gallery  ruled,  and  the  women  with  the  roll  call 
blanks,  noting  down  their  enemies  and  the 
way  they  voted,  suggested  the  knitting  women 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.”  As  in  1793,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  men  were  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention,  directing  activities  and  wo¬ 
men  in  the  galleries  watching  proceedings. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  was  in  all  night 
session  owing  to  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  suffrage  plank.  The  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  had  asked  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  be  recognized  as  a  national  ques¬ 
tion  and  this  plank  was  rejected  by  24  to  20. 
The  more  radical  plank  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
was  rejected  by  40  to  4.  There  was  an  effort 
to  avoid  mentioning  suffrage  in  the  platform 
on  the  plea  of  infringement  of  states’  rights 
which  was  defeated,  26  to  17.  Toward  morn¬ 
ing,  as  a  last  resort,  the  committee  adopted  the 
plank  suggested  by  President  Wilson,  voting 
25  to  20  in  its  favor. 

Members  of  the  committee  who  desired  to 
avoid  the  issue  of  suffrage  presented  a  Minori¬ 
ty  Report  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  It 
was  signed  by  members  from  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana  and  Texas.  Governor  Fer¬ 
guson  of  Texas  made  a  fervent  appeal  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson 


with  regard  to  the  right  of  the  states  to  settle 
questions  of  the  franchise.  He  said  that  the 
Democratic  Party  would  be  guilty  of  “coward¬ 
ly  subservience  to  political  expediency”  if  it 
accepted  the  proposed  plank. 

Senator  Pittman  of  Nevada,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  who  fought  for  a  radical 
plank  endorsing  the  federal  amendment  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  suffrage  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applause.  “There  are  those 
here,”  he  said,  “who  would  let  the  immigrant 
vote  before  he  can  read  or  write,  because  the 
immigrant  can  be  herded  to  the  polling  places 
and  made  to  serve  their  selfish  interests.  You 
may  say  that  you  vote  for  your  mothers,  sis¬ 
ters  and  daughters  but  I  know  the  conditions 
in  the  sweat  shops  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
where  the  girls  have  no  brothers  to  vote  for 
them.” 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  wasted  no  time 
with  suffrage  argument.  Expediency  and  the 
woman  vote  was  the  keynote  of  his  speech. 

“The  women  control  ninety-one  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College.  Every  other  party  contending  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  this  election  has  declared  for  women  suffrage. 
It  becomes  a  simple  question — whether  we  should  incur 
enmity  that  will  be  declared  against  the  nominee  of 
this  convention.  There  is  no  possibility  whatever  of 
your  losing  a  vote,  if  you  adopt  this  majority  resolu¬ 
tion,  because  every  other  party  has  declared  for  this 
plank  in  one  form  or  another,  and  there  is  no  place 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  a  man  who  doesn’t 
like  it  to  go. 

“Of  the  twelve  suffrage  States,  all  are  west  of  the 
Missouri,  except  Illinois.  In  1904  and  1908  there  wasn’t 
a  State  west  of  the  Missouri  that  gave  us  its  electoral 
vote,  except  Nevada  and  Colorado.  In  1907  there  were 
but  two  Democratic  Senators  from  that  great  region, 
which  comprises  one-half  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Now  we  have  fifteen  of  them.  Moreover, 
Wyoming  has  a  Democratic  Governor,  Idaho  has  one, 
Washington  has  one,  and  North  Dakota  has  three  times 
elected  a  Democratic  Governor.  The  question  is 
whether  you  care  to  surrender  those  fifteen  votes  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  turn  the  control  of  that 
body  over  to  your  political  enemies. 

“I  violate  no  confidence  when  I  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  knows  about  the  planks  which  were 
put  into  the  platform.  I  may  say  that  President  Wilson 
deems  it  imperative  to  his  success  at  the  polls  in  No¬ 
vember  that  this  plank  be  inserted. 

“The  President  believes  it  vital  to  his  success  that  the 
plank  stays  there.  I  ask  you  with  all  the  fervor  of  my 
being.  Who  is  there  here  who  is  wiser  or  more  patriotic 
than  he?” 

The  vote  on  the  Majority  Report  was  888^2 
to  181  y2,  thus  adopting  the  plank  which  reads, 
"We  favor  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the 
women  of  this  country,  state  by  state,  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  the  men.” 

Immediately  after  the  Convention,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman  Suffrage  Association  issued  the 
following  official  statement: 

“No  suffragist  who  was  present  at  the  convention 
today  could  misinterpret  either  the  speeches  or  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Democratic  party  in  adopting  the 
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alleged  woman  suffrage  plank  in  its  national  platform. 
The  Democrats  admitted  freely  in  their  speeches  that 
‘political  exigency’  demanded  ‘some  kind  of  a  suffrage 
plank,’  and  they  thought  to  hoodwink  the  women  by 
a  jumble  of  words  that  were  designed  to  meet  the 
situation,  but  in  no  sense  succeeded. 

“Tlje  so-called  suffrage  plank  which  they  adopted, 
after  bursts  of  eloquence  that  were  far  more  frank 
than  intelligent,  cannot  be  expected  to  win  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  for  them.  But  it  may  well  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  win  the  antagonism  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  voters  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

“If  the  plank  adopted  today  is  the  President’s  choice, 
the  world  may  justly  accuse  him  of  descending  to  the 
tricks  of  the  cheapest  politician  in  order  to  bid  for 
votes  by  flaunting  a  plank  that  may  be  interpreted  in 
as  many  ways  as  there  are  people.” 

Mrs.  Catt  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Wilson: 


“Inasmuch  as  Governor  Ferguson  of  Texas  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Walsh  of  Montana  made  diametrically  opposite 
statements  in  the  Democratic  Convention  today  in  re¬ 
gard  to  your  attitude  toward  the  suffrage  plank  adopted 
by  the  convention,  we  apply  to  you  directly  to  state 
your  position  on  the  plank  and  give  your  precise  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  meaning.” 

The  President  sent  the  following  reply  to  Mrs. 
Catt,  “I  wish  to  join  with  my  fellow  Democrats 
in  recommending  to  the  several  states  that  they 
extend  the  suffrage  to  women  upon  the  same 
terms  as  men.” 

On  page  3  of  this  number  of  The  Woman 
Voter  is  the  official  announcement  of  the 
Emergency  Convention  of  the  National  Amer¬ 
ican  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  called  to 
consider  its  attitude  toward  the  1916  elections. 
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1  he  Congressional  Union  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  the  Democratic  Party  one 
more  opportunity  of  making  good  by  immedi¬ 
ately  passing  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment.  It  if  fails  to  do  this,  the  Woman’s 
Party,  aided  by  the  Congressional  Union  will 
actively  work  to  defeat  the  Democrats  in  the 
fall  campaign. 

The  Suffrage  Conventions. 

SUFFRAGISTS  assembled  in  Chicago 
represented  two  national  organizations 
and  two  distinct  policies  of  work  for  suffrage. 
Consequently  there  was  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  what  was  desirable  in  the  way  of  a 
plank.  The  National  American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  organized  both  for  State 
and  Federal  action,  desired  the  incorporation 
of  a  suffrage  plank  supporting  suffrage  as  a 
principle,  without  specific  mention  of  the 
method  of  attaining  it.  Realizing  that  a  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  must  be  endorsed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  States,  the  National  drafted  a 
lesolution  ior  a  plank  which  would  serve  the 
States  as  well  as  the  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tee.  Their  memorial,  adopted  in  the  Princess 
Theatre,  June  6th,  read  as  follows: 

We,  women  from  every  State,  gathered  in  national 
assembly  June  6th,  1916,  come  to  you  in  the  name  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  equality  to  ask  you  to  incorporate 
in  your  platform  a  declaration  favoring  the  extension 
of  suffrage  to  the  only  remaining  class  of  unenfran¬ 
chised  citizens — the  women  of  our  nation. 

We  make  this  request  in  behalf  of  millions  of  wo¬ 
men,  who  not  only  earnestly  desire  the  vote,  but  who 
believe  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  national  ideals,  our 
patriotism,  and  our  Americanism  positively  demand 
that  women  assume  the  responsibility  of  full  citizenship. 
No  class  of  unenfranchised  citizens  in  our  own  or  any 
other  country  have  asked  the  vote  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  ;  none  so  patiently,  yet  so  persistently,  as  have  the 
women  of  America. 


She  Means  It. 


We  are  not  asking  your  indorsement  of  an  untried 
theory,  but  your  recognition  of  a  fact.  The  men  of 
twelve  States  and  Alaska  have  already  fully  enfran¬ 
chised  their  women,  and  Illinois  has  granted  a  large 
decree  of  suffrage,  including  the  Presidential  vote. 
Women  help  elect  one-quarter  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  one-fifth  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  decide  91  electoral  votes.  That  woman  suffrage  is 
already  here  none  can  deny.  That  it  has  become  a 
great  national  question  is  self-evident. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  give  the  protecting  power 
and  the  prestige  of  your  great  party  platform  to  the 
final  struggle  of  women  for  political  liberty.  We  urge 
you  to  grant  us  relief  from  a  position  which  is  daily 
growing  more  intolerable;  for  women,  whose  national 
instincts  hold  to  traditional  belief  that  ours  is  the  most 
liberal  Government  in  the  world,  find  themselves 
classed  among  the  politically  incompetent ;  while,  one 
by  one,  other  countries  who  make  no  claim  to  liberality, 
have  lifted  their  women  from  this  class  and  honored 
them  with  the  vote. 

We  make  our  request  in  the  name  of  justice.  But 
a  great  party  may  well  consider  the  expediency  of  such 
a  course,  since  the  women  of  six  States — Oregon, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Nevada,  Kansas,  and  Illinois — 
have  gained  the  vote  since  1912,  and  these  women 
voters  have  their  party  affiliations  yet  to  make.  It  must 
be  understood  by  all  that  the  women  of  this  country 
will  not  cease  in  their  struggle  for  the  vote  until  the 
women  of  every  State  are  enfranchised.  With  their 
party  help  or  without  it,  we  shall  win.  We  believe  that 
party  to  be  far-seeing  which  befriends  our  cause. 

DURING  the  Republican  Convention,  the 
Congressional  Union  which  has  been 
working  solely  for  the  federal  amendment, 
launched  a  Woman’s  Party  to  work  independ¬ 
ently  of  other  political  organizations  for  the 
passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 
This  Party,  composed  of  women  voters  will 
follow  the  Congressional  Union’s  policy  of 
holding  the  party  in  power  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  suffrage 
amendment.  Unless  the  Democrats  atone  for 
their  neglect  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  before  Congress  adjourns,  the  Woman’s 
Party  will  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  de¬ 
feat  the  Democratic  Party  next  November. 

The  first  Convention  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  first  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  feeling  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  possession  of  political  power,  sol¬ 
emnly  declare  the  intention  of  using  our  voting  strength 
to  achieve  the  enfranchisement  of  all  women  by  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  we  here  declare  our  intention  of 
holding  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  our  political 
power  any  party  which  when  dominant  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  women  by  placing  them  on  a  plane  of  equality 
with  men  in  the  Constituton  of  the  United  States ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  We,  women  voters,  as  immediate  steps 
call  upon  President  Wilson,  as  the  head  of  his  party, 
to  use  his  influence  in  furtherance  of  the  political  free¬ 
dom  of  women,  to  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
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the  House  to  report  favorably  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment,  known  as  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment,  and  also  urge  upon  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  the  early  passage  of  the  amendment 
and  its  reference  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  separate 
States  for  ratification.  And  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  These  resolutions  be  sent  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Vice 
President,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate;  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  to  the  floor  leaders  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  in  Congress. 

Suffrage  Demonstrations. 

T  N  a  downpour  of  rain,  accompanied  by  a 
biting  north  wind,  the  suffrage  parade  in 
Chicago  which  was  planned  as  the  climax  of 
all  previous  parades,  marched  according  to 
schedule.  The  fact  that  5,500  women  were 
willing  to  march  in  weather  so  severe  that  the 
great  parade  of  firemen  was  called  off,  made 
a  decidedly  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Convention. 

It  was  said  to  have  been  the  strangest  look¬ 
ing  parade  that  ever  marched  through  the 
streets  of  any  city.  From  hotel  windows  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  endless  procession  of  bobbing 
umbrellas.  Women  who  could  procure  rain¬ 
coats  wore  them  but  thousands  were  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  storm  which  was  a  record  break¬ 
er  of  its  kind.  Banners  and  pennants  were 
blown  by  the  gale  and  rain  soaked  but  they 
were  carried  to  the  end  of  the  march. 

The  most  dramatic  and  spectacular  event  of 
the  Convention  was  the  entrance  of  the  parad- 
ers.  Mrs.  A.  J.  George  of  Massachusetts  was 
addressing  the  sub-committee  on  Resolutions 
when  her  earnest  assurances  that  only  a  few 
women  wanted  the  ballot  were  interrupted  by 
a  loud  cheer  as  five  thousand  women,  gar¬ 
ments  dripping  and  banners  bedraggled  en¬ 
tered  the  hall  to  present  their  petition  for  a 
suffrage  plank. 

The  weather  was  more  friendly  in  St.  Louis 
where  the  demonstration  was  declared  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  ever  made  by  suffragists. 
For  nearly  a  mile  on  either  side  the  principal 
street  leading  to  the  Coliseum,  eight  thousand 
women  formed  a  golden  lane  through  which 
the  delegates  passed  on  their  way  to  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


Her  Solution. 
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Each  woman  wore  a  gold  colored  sash  and 
carried  a  gold  colored  parasol  on  which  was 
inscribed  “Votes  for  Women.”  On  the  first 
part  of  the  route  the  women  formed  a  double 
line  on  either  side  of  the  street,  one  row  sitting 
in  chairs  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
and  a  second  line  standing  behind  them. 

In  fi  ont  of  the  Art  Museum  was  a  tableau 
representing  the  status  of  suffrage.  The  God¬ 
dess  of  Liberty  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
women  representing  the  full  suffrage,  partial 
suffrage  and  no  suffrage  states.  Thirteen  wo¬ 
men  arrayed  in  white  represented  the  twelve 
states  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  which  the 
women  have  the  ballot.  These  were  grouped 
in  front  of  the  goddess. 

To  the  left  of  the  goddess  were  grouped  wo¬ 
men  in  gray  representing  the  states  in  which 
the  women  have  the  ballot  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions  or  limitations,  while  on  her  right  was  a 
group  in  black  representing  the  states  in  which 
women  cannot  vote  at  all.  Chains  bound  their 
hands  and  the  chivalry  of  the  delegates  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  aid  in  striking  off  these  shackles. 

Representing  the  women  of  the  countries 
which  have  granted  women  the  ballot,  a  group 
posed  in  front  of  the  goddess.  The  lands  por¬ 
trayed  were  Denmark,  Iceland,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  Australia,  Finland,  Norway  and  the 
Isle  of  Man. 
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A  Prophecy. 

URING  the  past  week,  in  addition  to  the 
conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  parties,  there  have  been  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  one  or  two  national  assemblages  of  wo¬ 
men  politicians.  These  conventions  of  women 
have  not  received  much  attention.  The  re¬ 
ports  have  been  meagre  and  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  to  obscure  portions  of  the  papers.  But 
in  relation  to  them  we  venture  to  make  a 
prophecy.  Four  years  from  now  the  nation 
will  be  watching  another  convention  of  the 
Republican  if  not  of  the  Progressive  party. 
There  will  be  assembled  at  the  same  time  and 
place  a  supplementary  convention  of  women 
politicians ;  but  in  1920  the  news  of  their  per¬ 
formances  will  not  be  dismissed  to  the  sixth 
page.  They  will  be  promoted  to  somewhere 
near  the  first.  These  conventions  of  women 
held,  not  as  in  the  past  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation,  but  rather  to  influence  the  course 
of  American  politics,  are  only  in  their  infancy. 
As  the  number  of  women  voters  increases,  and 
as  their  political  self-consciousness  is  intensi¬ 
fied,  women  will  assemble  in  conventions,  as 
men  do,  less  to  utter  pious  opinions  than  to  ex¬ 
ercise  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  pur¬ 
poses.  The  men  politicians  will  find  this  in¬ 
creasing  intrusion  of  women  as  a  separate 
organized  force  into  party  politics  very  incon¬ 
venient,  but  in  the  long  run  there  is  only  one 
way  in  which  it  can  be  avoided.  Women  will 
assemble  in  separate  conventions  as  long  as 
they  have  separate  political  grievances.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  some  women  from  a  sex- 
regarding  exercise  of  their  powers  as  voters 
is  to  give  to  all  of  them  the  vote.  From  now 
on  they  will  hold  separate  conventions  until 
they  are  admitted  into  the  regular  party  con¬ 
ventions  on  complete  equality  with  men. 

— The  New  Republic. 

While  the  convention  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  deciding 
whether  to  march  in  the  rain  or  not,  a  dele¬ 
gate  made  a  short  but  impressive  speech : 

“If  you  ever  have  the  vote,  you  expect  to 
vote  on  rainy  days,  don’t  you?” 

The  fourth  National  Council  of  Women 
Voters  meets  this  year  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  from  July  26-29th.  It  meets  in  the 
pioneer  suffrage  State  where  women  have 
voted  for  forty-seven  years.  The  plans  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  Voters  include: 
Educating  women  voters  in  the  exercise  of 
their  citizenship ;  securing  legislation  in  equal 
suffrage  States  in  the  interests  of  men  and 
women,  of  children  and  the  home;  and  aiding 
in  the  further  extension  of  woman  suffrage  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  large  organiza¬ 


tion,  having  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the 
last  four  years.  In  1912,  women  of  six  States 
only  were  qualified  for  the  National  Council. 
Now  women  are  voters  in  twelve  States. 

Concerning  Women 

Thirty-five  women  were  seated  as  delegates 
or  alternates  in  the  Progressive  National  Con¬ 
vention  ;  fifteen  women  were  elected  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  and 
three  sat  as  delegates  in  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention. 

Republican  State  Conventions  have  adopted 
suffrage  planks  in  Maine,  California,  Illinois, 
Wyoming,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Arizona,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Kentucky,  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

During  the  Democratic  Convention  in  St. 
Louis,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  gave  a 
strong  suffrage  endorsement. 

Democrats  in  Tennessee,  South  Carolina 
and  Arkansas  have,  in  their  recent  conven¬ 
tions,  gone  on  record  for  the  submission  of 
woman  suffrage. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  recently  passed  a  strong 
resolution  for  woman  suffrage.  Paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  women  as  loyal  and  faithful  church 
workers,  the  endorsement  states  that,  “Chris¬ 
tian  wives  and  mothers  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  politics  more  of  the  true  spirit 
of  practical  Christianity.” 

A  bill  to  give  women  the  same  rights  as 
men  to  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  also  to  stand  for 
election  for  the  City  Council  has  been  drafted 
in  New  South  Wales.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  measure  will  pass  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Those  anti-suffragists  who  thought  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  public  against  the  enfranchised 
states  by  quoting  from  the  article  in  the  March 
Survey  that  5,000  children  work  in  the  beet 
fields  of  Colorado,  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  statement  from  Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy, 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  :  “The  efforts  of  the  anti-suffragists  to 
discredit  Colorado  women  because  of  revela¬ 
tions  of  child  labor  in  beet  fields,  are  grossly 
unfair  and  totally  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 
We  revealed  conditions  hitherto  unknown 
even  to  Colorado  people.  The  test  of  woman 
suffrage  there,  lies  in  action  following  our  rev¬ 
elations,  not  preceding  them.  But  employ¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  of  16,000  children  in  Iowa ; 
53,000  in  Kentucky;  120,000  in  North  Carolina 
has  been  known  for  years.  By  the  anti’s  argu¬ 
ment, the  men  of  these  States  deserved  disfran¬ 
chisement  long  ago.” 
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Although  women  did  not  win  the  vote  in 
Iowa  on  June  5th,  the  Indians  of  Sioux  City  in 
that  state  became  enfranchised  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  May.  In  Oklahoma,  the  Osage  tribe, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand  men  have  re¬ 
cently  become  voters.  No  wonder  women  in 
the  Chicago  parade  carried  a  banner  inscribed 
“Give  a  Woman  an  Indian’s  Chance!” 

The  City  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June 
6th,  voted  in  favor  of  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment,  granting  municipal  suffrage  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  Four 
thousand  women  will  be  enfranchised.  Ohio 
suffragists  regard  this  victory  as  an  opening 
wedge  in  the  campaign  for  full  suffrage  in  the 
state. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has 
organized  a  federal  employment  bureau  for 
women  and  girls,  to  be  directed  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Waller  Barrett. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
has  elected  as  its  President,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans 
Cowles,  a  woman  voter  of  California. 

The  Mayors  of  New  York  State  have  gone 
on  record  “in  favor  of  removing  from  the  wo¬ 
men  of  our  municipalities  whose  interests  we 
are  no  less  bound  to  serve  than  those  of  men, 
the  discriminations  which  now  put  them  at  a 
political  disadvantage,  and  recommend  that 
they  be  made  enfranchised  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  of  New  York.” 

Columbia  University  has  recently  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  women’s  capacity  for  professional 
service.  Following  the  earlier  announcement 
that  women  would  be  accepted  as  students  in 
the  medical  and  dental  colleges,  the  University 
has  appointed  two  women  to  the  faculty  of 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  commencement  proceedings  at  Bar¬ 
nard  College,  it  was  announced  that  the  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women  as  lawyers  would 
be  removed  and  that  in  future  women  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Columbia  University  Law 
School. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Churches  of  North 
America  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  wo¬ 
man  suffrage.  The  Southern  Unitarian  Con¬ 
ference  has  also  lately  endorsed  suffrage. 


Impressions  of  the  Republican  Convention 

HE  Republican  convention  and  two  woman  suf¬ 
frage  conventions  took  place  simultaneously  in 
Chicago.  A  careful  comparison  of  them  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

I.  Women  are  too  unemotional  to  vote. 

(1)  They  did  not  shout  for  periods  ranging  from  one 

to  forty  minutes. 

(2)  They  did  not  beat  on  tin  pans,  whirl  rattles  or 

give  vent  to  rebel  yells. 

(3)  They  did  not  even  have  a  brass  band  in  the  build¬ 

ing. 


Gem  City,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 


(4)  They  did  not  stand  on  the  chairs  and  throw  their 

bonnets  in  the  air. 

(5)  They  did  not  come  to  fist  fights  over  impersonal 

questions  in  the  corridors  of  their  hotels. 

(6)  They  did  not  arrive  on  the  platform  clasping  toy 

elephants  and  bears. 

II.  Women  are  too  commonplace  to  vote. 

Not  one  woman  in  either  of  the  women’s  conven¬ 
tion  was  declared 

(1)  To  yield  to  none  in  her  Americanism. 

(2)  To  be  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  purest  na¬ 

tional  ideals. 

(3)  To  be  amply  able  to  point  the  path  to  victory, 

honor  and  prosperity. 

(4)  To  possess  dauntless  courage,  untiring  energy, 

forward-looking  statesmanship  and  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  true  leader. 

(5)  To  be  able  to  rear  (or  not  to  rear,  we  can’t  re¬ 

member  which )  a  foundling  from  the  spawn 
of  an  icy  monster. 

Yet  every  man  mentioned  for  President  or  Vice- 
President  possessed  some  or  all  of  these  qualifications. 
******  * 

The  suffrage  plank  was  not  the  only  triumph  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  men  in  the  New  York  delegation  who  have 
been  conspicuous  in  opposing  suffrage  in  this  state  have 
conspicuously  declined  in  power. 

Before  the  convention  Mr.  William  Barnes  (an  anti¬ 
suffragist)  was  national  committeeman  from  this 
state;  Mr.  Henry  M.  Sage  (an  anti-suffragist)  was 
spoken  of  for  Governor,  and  Mr.  Elon  R.  Brown  (an 
anti-suffragist)  was  spoken  of  as  United  States  Senator. 

At  the  end  of  the  convention  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons 
(a  suffragist)  was  elected  national  committeeman ; 
Governor  Whitman  (suffragist)  was  assured  of  his 
re-nomination,  and  a  name  suggested  for  a  senatorship 
was  that  of  Mr.  Calder,  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  just 
said  that  if  suffrage  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the  con¬ 
vention  he  believed  he  would  vote  for  it. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  George  Cromwell,  of  Richmond,  when  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Chicago  by  suffragists  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  was  opposed  because  he  “could  imagine  no 
more  desperate  situation  than  where  the  cook  and  the 
laundress  were  of  different  political  faiths.’’ 

He  did  not  touch  on  the  desperateness  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  butler  and  the  furnace  man. 

Alice  Duer  Miller  in  The  New  York  Tribune. 
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Suffrage  Victories  in  Canada 

Nellie  L.  McClung  ' 


ANEW  country  has  many  problems  which 
are  urgent  and  imperative,  and  in  the 
stress  of  these  woman  suffrage  as  a  distinct 
question  did  not  hold  the  public  interest  in 
Canada  until  twenty  years  ago  when  the  first 
suffrage  society  was  formed  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada.  It  had  as  members  both  men  and  women 
and  in  spite  of  bitter  prejudice  did  a  great 
deal  of  progressive  work. 

Ten  years  later  the  Icelandic  women  of 
Manitoba  formed  a  suffrage  society  and  cir¬ 
culated  petitions,  which  were  largely  signed 
by  their  own  people  for  they  are  very  pro¬ 
gressive  along  moral  lines.  These  petitions 
were  afterwards  presented  with  the  petitions 
of  the  Political  Equality  League  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Manitoba  and  were  instrumental 
in  winning  the  vote  for  all  the  women  of  the 
W  est. 

The  Political  Equality  League  of  Manitoba 
began  in  a  modest  way  in  May,  1912,  with 
few  members  and  no  money.  Their  first  ambi¬ 
tious  undertaking  was  to  send  a  delegation 
to  the  government  asking  that  the  franchise  be 
extended  to  women.  It  was  a  large  and  im¬ 
pressive  delegation,  representing  many  of  the 
largest  societies  in  the  Province.  The  Premier 
of  Manitoba,  Sir  Rodmond  Roblin,  flatly  re¬ 
fused  their  request  declaring  that  he  loved  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  and  they  had  never  asked 
to  vote,  and  he  thought  women  were  very  nice 
just  as  they  were. 

The  next  night  in  the  largest  theatre  in 
Winnipeg,  the  women  put  on  a  play  called 
‘‘The  Woman’s  Parliament”  in  which  they 
burlesqued  the  Government  of  Manitoba,  and 
the  laws  relating  to  women.  They  pretended 
that  only  women  voted  and  only  women  sat  in 
Parliament.  When  a  delegation  of  men  came 
asking  for  the  vote,  the  woman  premier,  gent¬ 
ly,  lovingly,  but  firmly  refused  them. 

“No,”  she  said,  “we  cannot  give  you  the 
vote.  It  is  not  because  we  do  not  love  you  but 
because  we  love  you  too  well  to  see  you  em¬ 
broiled  in  the  perplexities  of  politics.” 

The  play  was  a  huge  success  and  when  it 
was  repeated  all  seats  were  sold  out,  three 
days  before  the  performance.  It  was  also 
given  in  Brandon,  the  second  city  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  where  the  largest  auditorium  was  filled 
at  a  dollar  a  seat. 


North  America  and  Woman  Suffrage. 


White — Full  Suffrage. 

Gray — Partial  Suffrage. 

Dotted — Presidential  Suffrage. 
Black — No  Suffrage. 


Then  the  opposition  party  in  Manitoba 
adopted  woman  suffrage  as  one  of  their  planks 
and  when  the  election  was  set  for  July  10th, 
the  women  went  out  and  campaigned  for  the 
Liberal  opposition. 

The  old  Government  got  back  into  power 
but  with  such  a  narrow  majority  that  they 
broke  down  in  ten  months  and  the  Liberals 
were  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet.  They  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  country  and  as  a  result  of 
that  election,  August  8,  1915,  the  Liberals 
were  returned  by  a  majority  of  43.5. 

They  had  promised  to  give  women  the  fran¬ 
chise,  if  they  brought  in  a  15  per  cent,  peti¬ 
tion  which  they  did  at  once.  One  old  lady  92 
years  of  age  secured  4,000  signatures.  She 
declared  that  the  Lord  had  spared  her  life  to 
do  that  work  for  the  sake  of  other  women 
who  will  come  after  her. 

Last  January  the  bill  passed  the  third  read¬ 
ing,  just  two  years  from  the  day  that  the  dele¬ 
gation  had  been  so  flatly  turned  down  by  the 
old  Government.  It  grants  the  franchise  to 
all  women  twenty-one  years  old  on  the  same 
conditions  as  to  men.  They  need  not  have  any 
property  qualifications  and  the  law  applies 
equally  to  married  and  single  women.  It  pro- 
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vides  that  all  positions  be  open  to  women 
even  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Following  Manitoba’s  action,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  the  Provinces  to  the  west,  by 
vote  of  Parliament  took  the  word  male  out  of 
their  election  act.  Since  the  Provinces  have 
no  right  to  legislate  for  the  Dominion,  women 
are  granted  the  vote  in  Provincial  elections 
only.  It  is  confidently  expected,  however,  that 
the  Dominion  Government  (Conservative) 
will  amend  the  election  act,  so  that  women 


will  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  Dominion  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  well.  This  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  all  Canadian  women. 

The  three  provinces,  Manitoba,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  comprise  an  area  of  758,817 
square  miles  and  contain  the  greatest  wheat 
fields  in  the  world.  The  population  affected 
by  equal  suffrage  is  1,312,709.  In  the  three 
Provinces  the  names  of  about  125,000  women 
will  be  added  to  the  voter’s  lists. 


The  Campaign  in  Iowa 

Rose  Lawless  Geyer 


ON  June  5th  the  women  of  Iowa  asked 
the  voters  of  the  State  to  grant  them 
equal  citizenship.  By  a  small  majority  the 
granting  of  this  request  was  postponed  for  a 
few  years.  The  reply  made  by  the  voters  was 
not  the  reply  of  the  real  Iowa  the  world  knows, 
but  rather  was  the  result  of  a  peculiar  wave 
of  reaction  that  is  passing  over  the  State.  A 
complex  state  of  politics  which  followed  the 
reaction  against  reform  movements  was  the 
contributing  factor  in  the  negative  answer 
returned  by  the  voters  of  Iowa  by  a  majority 
of  less  than  5,000.  » 

For  months  the  press  of  Iowa,  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  men  who  are  credited  with  having 
their  fingers  on  the  public  pulse  had  predicted 
a  victory  for  the  suffrage  cause.  Not  until 
the  very  last  few  days  of  the  campaign  was 
there  any  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and  even  then 
the  prediction  was  made  that  suffrage  would 
carry  though  by  a  small  majority. 

The  suffragists  had  every  reason  to  hope  for 
victory.  The  sentiment  in  Iowa  is  favorable 
to  suffrage,  and  were  the  question  submitted 
on  its  own  merits,  free  from  unsought  outside 
complications,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
suffrage  would  have  won  by  a  large  majority. 
However,  to  be  defeated  by  a  few  more  than 
4,000  votes,  and  to  have  this  majority  returned 
by  the  river  counties,  means  a  very  minor  de¬ 
feat. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  One  might  expect  to  hear 
sounds  of  victory  and  shouts  of  joy  from  the 
other  camps,  but  on  the  contrary  there  seems 
to  be  something  in  the  air  that  speaks  louder 
of  a  suffrage  victory  than  an  anti  victory. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  been  commented  on 
quite  generally. 

Iowa  is  defeated  only  in  the  vote  cast,  not 
in  spirit.  Hardly  was  there  a  faint  glimmer 
that  suffrage  might  lose  when  messages  and 
letters  poured  into  headquarters  with  offers 
of  aid  and  redoubled  faith  in  Iowa’s  ultimate 
victory. 


The  after-election  editorial  comment,  even 
in  the  papers  opposed  to  equal  suffrage,  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  campaign  which 
had  been  carried  on.  “A  tremendous  campaign, 
a  campaign  worthy  of  the  women  of  the  State, 
a  campaign  to  make  men  think” — these  and 
others  of  a  similar  sort  were  the  after-election 
comments  of  the  leading  newspapers.  No 
State  ever  had  a  more  powerful  ally  than 
did  the  Iowa  suffragists  in  the  press.  The 
newspapers  stood  by  to  the  last  were  as  loath 
to  announce  defeat  as  the  suffragists  were  to 
hear  it.  One  of  the  leading  editors  of  the 
State  wrote:  “The  Equal  Suffrage  people  here 
have  already  organized  for  the  next  campaign. 
The  officers  and  committees  of  the  State  or¬ 
ganization  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very 
earnest  campaign  inaugurated  and  sustained 
with  such  ability.” 

The  Hardin  County  Ledger,  another  leading 
newspaper,  says:  “Please  accept  our  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  the  clean,  brave  fight  the  women 
of  Iowa  made  and  be  assured  that  as  the  fight 
goes  on  we  shall  be  doing  at  all  times  all  we 
can  to  help  secure  victory  .in  the  next  test.” 

With  such  friends  as  these — and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them — how  can  Iowa  help  feeling 
as  though  it  were  a  victory  instead  of  a  de¬ 
feat?  When  the  returns  from  the  river  coun¬ 
ties  came  in  first  (why  does  bad  news  always 
travel  fastest)  and  the  results  were  seemingly 
so  against  suffrage,  friends  of  the  cause  said 
the  majorities  from  the  inner  counties  would 
offset  the  river  vote.  But  they  didn’t. 

Narrow  margins  seemed  to  be  quite  the 
order  of  the  day.  Council  Bluffs  reported  at 
first  a  suffrage  majority  of  two,  but  finally  the 
total  was  increased  to  six.  Independence 
came  in  with  a  majority  of  eleven,  and  the 
little  town  of  Cambridge  was  carried  by  three. 
Majorities  in  counties  ranged  from  thirty-four 
and  fifty  up  to  900,  but  sorry  to  relate  the 
900’s  were  all  too  few.  Sioux  City,  which 
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was  a  doubtful  point,  polled  only  103  against 
suffrage,  which  was  a  splendid  showing. 
Keokuk  was  the  only  river  town  on  the  east 
to  go  for  suffrage.  Des  Moines  was  carried 
by  a  good  majority,  but  a  smaller  majority 
than  was  first  supposed. 

There  were  many  things  that  contributed  to 
the  defeat,  and  each  community  can  tell  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story,  but  the  thing  chiefly  responsible 
was  the  almost  unique  political  situation  in 
the  State  and  the  general  reaction  along  cer¬ 
tain  lines  which  worked  to  the  detriment  of  suf¬ 
frage.  It  seemed  to  the  voters  anything  but 
the  psychological  moment  to  trust  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  women.  In  some  counties, 
of  course,  the  bugaboo  of  taxes  caused  the 
havoc,  and  in  others  the  fear  that  women 
would  insist  on  good  roads  caused  adverse 
majorities.  The  German  vote  and  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  vote  were  in  the  main  against  suffrage, 
but  the  Scandinavian  vote  was  rather  more 
evenly  divided. 

A  diagnosis  of  a  defeat  is  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  One  minute  you  are  sure  of  the  cause 
and  the  next  you  don’t  know.  What  proved  a 
detriment  in  some  counties  worked  splendidly 
in  others.  When  all  is  said  and  done  there  is 
only  one  reason  for  defeat  —  not  affirmative 
votes. 

“Of  chief  significance  in  the  suffrage  elec¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  majority  against 
equal  suffrage  was  contained  in  the  two 
counties  of  Dubuque  and  Scott,”  says  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  in  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
election.  “With  these  two  counties  eliminated 
suffrage  would  have  carried  by  about  2,000 
votes  in  the  State.  They  cast  4,912  votes  for 
suffrage  and  11,815  against,  an  adverse  ma¬ 
jority  of  6,903.  All  the  counties  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi  gave  a  majority  of  13,095  in 
the  negative.  Suffrage  carried  Iowa  outside 
the  river  counties  by  approximately  9,000.” 

“When  I  first  started  out  I  regretted  that  my 
audiences  were  composed  almost  entirely  of 
women,”  said  one  member  of  the  board  who 
contributed  much  to  the  campaign,  “and  now 
that  the  campaign  is  over  I  wish  I  had  spoken 
to  many  times  that  many  women  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  women  must  be 
reached  first  and  through  them  the  men.  No 


man  whose  wife  is  indifferent  to  the  question 
can  be  expected  to  be  an  enthusiastic  suffragist 
or  cast  his  vote  for  the  cause.” 

If  every  state  in  the  union  that  does  not 
enjoy  equal  suffrage  would  start  at  once  a 
campaign  of  education,  though  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  amendment  may  be  years  away, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  a  suffrage  victory 
when  the  matter  came  to  a  vote.  Education, 
organization,  press  and  public  work,  and  then 
the  victory ! 

The  suffrage  count  ran  so  close  that  Miss 
Flora  Dunlap  as  State  president  felt  it  unwise 
to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  the  vote 
until  after  the  official  canvass.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  press  carried  the  president’s  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  new  campaign  was  already  un¬ 
derway,  an  enthusiastic  man  in  the  seventh 
district  sent  a  letter  pledging  $1,000  to  the 
campaign.  Several  other  checks  for  smaller 
amounts  have  been  received,  and  already  sev¬ 
eral  districts  have  held  their  rallies  and  start¬ 
ed  the  new  work  with  vifn. 

The  Men’s  Leagues  in  a  number  of  counties 
have  formed  permanent  organizations,  and 
there  is  talk  of  a  State  meeting  of  the  Men’s 
Leagues. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  at  the  close 
of  such  a  strenuous  campaign  there  would 
come  a  period  of  inactivity,  but  not  so.  The 
State  was  never  so  alive  to  suffrage  as  it  is 
now. 

Throughout  the  campaign  Iowa  has  had  the 
greatest  assistance  from  her  sister  states  and 
close  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  devoted  an  entire  month  to  a 
speaking  tour  in  Iowa,  a  most  generous  and 
gracious  gift  from  the  national  president  to 
her  former  home. 

Sixty  auto  tours  were  in  progress  over  the 
State  during  the  three  weeks  of  the  campaign 
and  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  election 
special  demonstrations  were  held  in  many 
towns.  Though  not  a  spectacular  campaign 
in  any  way  there  were  a  number  of  publicity 
stunts  to  keep  curiosity  aroused. 

Iowa  opens  her  second  campaign  even  more 
hopefully  than  she  began  her  first.  Nothing 
has  been  lost. 


SHE 
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Will  the  Women  Vote  Together? 


Fola  La  Follette 

Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  The  Independent. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  “Votes  for  Women”  promises 
to  be  a  national  political  issue.  According  to 
the  estimate  based  on  the  United  States  census 
of  1910,  in  the  twelve  states  where  women 
now  vote,  there  will  be  over  four  million  women 
eligible  to  cast  their  ballots  for  President  in  No¬ 
vember,  1916.  The  power  of  these  women 
voters  to  aid  in  securing  the  vote  for  their  dis¬ 
franchised  Eastern  sisters  depends  solely  on 
how  effectively  they  can  be  mobilized  for  unit¬ 
ed  action.  Since  this  is  the  first  national  elec¬ 
tion  at  which  an  organized  appeal  has  been 
made  to  voting  women  to  put  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  all  women  of  the  United  States  before 
other  political  issues  in  casting  their  ballots, 
the  election  returns  will  be  regarded  by  many 
as  an  acid  test  of  the  sex  solidarity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women.  The  degree  of  unity  these  women 
voters  will  achieve  is  difficult  to  predict,  as 
there  is  no  previous  national  record  from 
which  deductions  can  be  made.  .At  minor 
elections,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  already  been  penalized  for 
their  party’s  lethargy  toward  the  federal  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  to  warn  party  leaders 
that  these  Western  women  may  have  danger¬ 
ous  potentialities  of  national  solidarity  hith¬ 
erto  unsuspected.  Therefore  it  is  not  suffra¬ 
gists  alone,  but  astute  politicians  as  well,  who 
are  anxiously  asking  in  what  degree  these  four 
million  women  voters  of  the  West  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  appeal  of  the  disfranchised  East¬ 
ern  women. 

The  difficulty  in  predicting  the  policy  and 
power  of  this  new  political  factor  lies  not  only 
in  its  being  an  unknown  quantity,  but  also  in 
the  fact  that  the  suffragists  themselves  are 
divided  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Western 
women’s  vote  should  be  organized  and  di¬ 
rected  against  political  candidates.  There  are 
at  present  two  distinct  organizations  of  wo¬ 
men- — the  Congressional  Union  and  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  of  the  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman  Suffrage  Association — -working 
along  entirely  different  lines  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two- 
thirds  of  each  house  concurring  therein), 
That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to 


the  legislature  of  the  several  states  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall 
be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely : 

“Article  — ,  Section  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article.” 

Both  these  organizations  are  appealing  to 
the  power  of  the  women  voters  to  force  con¬ 
gressional  action  on  this  amendment.  But 
they  are  asking  Western  women  to  direct  their 
votes  along  entirely  different  lines  of  attack. 

The  Congressional  Committee,  for  example, 
as  a  branch  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  believes  in  working  sim-. 
ultaneously  for  federal  and  state  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women.  The  officers  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  and  their  followers  con¬ 
sider  it  still  both  necessary  and  expedient  to 
gain  more  equal  suffrage  states  in  order  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment.  Therefore,  the  Congressional 
Committee,  not  wishing  to  complicate  state 
suffrage  campaigns,  follows  the  traditional 
non-partizan  policy  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  It  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  policy  in  that  it  supports  neither  indi¬ 
vidual  candidates  nor  parties.  Its  action  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  the  individual  legis¬ 
lator’s  responsibility  for  failure  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  concentrates  all  its  efforts  on  defeat¬ 
ing  candidates  who  are  individually  opposed 
to  suffrage  regardless  of  their  party  affilia¬ 
tions. 

The  Congressional  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  confines  its  work  entirely  to  passing  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  because  it  con¬ 
siders  this  the  simplest  and  quickest  method 
of  securing  political  freedom  for  all  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  United  States.  The  Congressional 
Union  has  no  interest  in  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  by  state  action,  for  it  regards  this 
method  as  a  wasteful,  slow  process  no  longer 
necessary.  It  believes  that  through  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  women  already  possess  Congress 
can  be  forced  to  pass  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment.  Since  it  holds  the  need  for  state 
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enfranchisement  obsolete,  the  Congressional 
Union  quite  logically  bases  its  policy  entirely 
on  the  idea  of  party  responsibility.  It  attacks 
the  party  in  power,  whatever  that  party  may 
be,  so  long  as  it  refuses  to  pass  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment.  It  holds  the  party  in 
power  responsible  for  the  activity  or  lethargy 
of  its  Congress,  just  as  men  hold  the  dominant 
party  responsible  for  its  foreign  policy  in 
“hard  times”  occurring  during  its  administra¬ 
tion.  On  this  basis  the  Congressional  Union 
endeavors  to  align  the  women  voters  against 
the  candidates  of  any  party  in  power  which 
has  failed  to  pass  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment,  regardless  of  the  individual  con¬ 
viction  or  vote  of  those  candidates  on  suffrage 
legislation.  At  present  the  Congressional 
Union  is  making  every  effort  to  mobilize  the 
women's  vote  in  the  equal  suffrage  states  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment 
during  the  present  Congress.  If  the  present 
Congress  fails  to  pass  the  amendment,  then 
this  mobilized  force  will  be  directed  against 
the  Democratic  party  at  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  in  1916,  just  as  it  was  at  the  minor  elec¬ 
tions  in  1914. 

There  is  a  further  corollary  to  this  attack: 
namely,  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
this  mobilized  force  throw  its  votes  wherever 
they  will  prove  most  helpful  to  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  by  federal  amendment. 
Should  the  present  Congress,  lor  example, 
pass  the  federal  amendment,  the  Democratic 
party  would  undoubtedly  secure  the  cordial 
support  of  these  mobilized  voters.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  Congress  fails  to  pass  the  amendment 
and  the  Republican  party  should  nominate  a 
presidential  candidate  who  openly  declared 
himself  for  the  federal  amendment,  or  if  it 
should  even  go  further  and  put  a  pledge  in 
its  platform  for  the  federal  amendment,  one 
may  reasonably  assume  that  the  Republican 
party  would  secure  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  Congressional  Union  followers. 

The  Democratic  presidential  candidate,  who 
will  undoubtedly  be  Wilson,  will,  of  course,  be 
opposed  by  the  Congressional  Union  forces, 
unless  the  present  Congress  passes  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment.  The  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  National  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  will,  however,  not  oppose  him,  as  he  has 
personally  declared  himself  for  suffrage.  It 
is  not  possible  to  predict  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  so  definitely  as  yet.  But  should  it  be 
Roosevelt,  he  will,  of  course,  not  be  opposed 
by  the  Congressional  Committee,  as  he  is  a 
suffragist.  And,  if  nominated,  his  recent 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 


amendment  will  undoubtedly  assure  him  the 
votes  of  the  Congressional  Union  forces  that 
are  deflected  from  Wilson. 

If.  however,  the  Republican  party  should 
nominate  Root,  or  any  other  candidate  who  is 
an  avowed  anti-suffragist,  he  would  probably 
not  secure  any  votes  from  either  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  or  the  Congressional  Committee 
forces.  Furthermore,  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  both  men  and  women  who 
might  not  have  felt  intently  enough  the  finer 
distinctions  of  states’  rights  versus  federal  en¬ 
franchisement,  or  party  responsibility  versus 
individual  responsibility,  to  ally  themselves 
with  either  the  Congressional  Union  or  the 
Congressional  Committee.  Yet  many  of  these 
women,  and  men,  too,  would  be  sufficiently 
devoted  to  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  to 
make  that  the  deciding  factor  in  scratching 
the  name  of  an  avowed  anti-suffrage  presi¬ 
dential  nominee.  It  is  also  entirely  conceiva¬ 
ble  that  if  the  Republicans  nominated  Root, 
or  any  declared  “anti,”  an  organized  opposi¬ 
tion  might  develop,  not  only  in  the  Western 
equal  franchise  states,  but  also  in  the  man 
suffrage  states  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
The  suffragists  are  organized  throughout  the 
country,  and  have  developed  able  speakers 
with  varied  experience  in  political  campaign¬ 
ing.  They  would  undoubtedly  conduct  a  con¬ 
certed  attack  on  such  a  candidate,  not  alone 
along  the  line  of  his  suffrage  opposition,  but 
also  on  all  the  weak  points  in  his  political 
record.  The  results  of  a  well  organized 
country-wide  campaign  of  this  sort,  conducted 
even  by  disfranchised  women,  might  develop 
into  a  serious  menace. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  suffragists  cam¬ 
paigned  against  an  anti-suffrage  presidential 
candidate  the  organized  anti-suffragists  would 
support  him.  This  is  also  conceivable.  But 
the  active  and  open  support  of  the  organized 
anti-suffragists  would  prove  a  dangerous 
boomerang  to  any  national  candidate  they 
might  support.  For  a  clean-cut  contest  be¬ 
tween  Eastern  suffrage  and  \  anti-suffrage 
forces  regarding  a  presidential  candidate 
would  arouse  women  voters  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  solidarity  of  intention  and  activity 
than  could  be  achieved  in  any  other  way. 
This  increased  activity  of  Western  women 
resulting  from  Eastern  “anti”  opposition 
might  easily  focus  the  political  fight  within 
their  states  on  this  particular  issue,  and  force 
many  local  political  leaders  into  the  arena 
against  an  “antiu  candidate,  either  on  prin¬ 
ciple  or  to  save  their  official  necks.  As  one- 
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fifth  of  the  votes  for  President  come  from  the 
equal  suffrage  states,  such  a  potentiality  would 
scarcely  be  offset  by  the  contribution  of  even 
well  organized  anti-suffrage  indirect  influence. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  no  wise 
political  leaders  of  any  party  would  dare  nomi¬ 
nate  as  candidate  for  President  any  individual 
openly  opposed  to  suffrage,  however  desirable 
his  other  vote-getting  qualities  might  be. 
This  is  in  itself  an  interesting  touchstone  of 
the  tremendous  advance  Votes  for  Women 
has  made  in  this  country. 

So  far  the  sex  solidarity  of  American  wo¬ 
men  has  never  been  really  tested.  What  the 
efforts  of  the  organizations  now  mobilizing 
the  women’s  votes  will  accomplish  not  even 
the  most  astute  politician  can  foretell  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  is  an  unknown  quantity  which  may 
prove  far  less  powerful  than  suffragists  hope ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  prove  far  more 
dangerous  than  politicians  yet  realize.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Presidents  who  have  had 
a  popular  majority  have  failed  of  election  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  secure  a  majority  of  the 
presidential  electors.  Women  vote  for  ninety- 
one  electors;  that  is,  over  one-sixth  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  college.  Although  women  are  in  a  mi¬ 
nority  in  the  equal  suffrage  states,  when  one 


recalls  that  California  went  Progressive  by 
only  five  hundred  votes,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  in  a  close  election  their  votes  might  prove 
the  deciding  factor  in  electing  a  President. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  by  the 
Democratic  party  or  a  Republican  plank 
pledging  national  enfranchisement  to  women 
may  be  good  politics. 


Among  historic  American  phrases  is  Susan 
B.  Anthony’s  thrilling  “We  have  waited.” 
In  1904,  she  stood  before  the  United  States 
Senate  and  recounted  how  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1869,  women  were  bidden  stand 
aside  and  wait  until  male  negroes  had  their 
rights.  With  a  voice  that  faltered  from  deep 
feeling  she  added:  “We  have  waited;  we  stood 
aside  for  the  negro ;  we  waited  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  immigrants ;  now  we  must  wait  till 
the  Hawaiians,  the  Filipinos,  the  Porto  Ricans 
are  enfranchised.”  Once  again  has  Miss  An¬ 
thony’s  prediction  been  fulfilled.  This  year 
Porto  Rican  men  have  gone  up  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  enfranchised  citizens  with  the  door 
shut  in  the  faces  of  women.  “For  all  these 
peoples  American  women  have  been  compelled 
to  stand  aside  and  wait.  How  long  will  this 
injustice  continue?” 
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Women  and  the  Garment  Workers 

Alyse  Gregory 


BETWEEN  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
workers  in  the  ladies’  garment  industry 
have  been  out  of  work  since  the  first  of  May. 
Estimating  that  each  worker  has  from  two  to 
three  others  dependent  upon  the  wage  re¬ 
ceived,  the  welfare  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  thousand  people  is  affected  by 
the  lockout  of  the  manufacturers’  association 
and  the  subsequent  strike.  Union  officials 
estimate  that  at  least  a  million  dollars  have 
been  sacrificed  in  wages  during  the  period  of 
idleness.  As  the  busy  season  will  open  soon 
it  is  said  that  the  weekly  loss  in  earnings  will 
be  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  issue  at  stake  in  the  present  conflict 
is  the  destruction  of  the  union.  About  six 
years  ago  the  clothing  industry  was  the  worst 
paid  and  worst  exploited  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  completely  a  sweat  shop  industry.  The 
workers  were  crowded  together  in  unventi¬ 
lated  spaces  and  seldom  stopped  long  enough 
to  eat — ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  hours  they 
bent  over  the  machines  in  the  busy  season. 
The  span  of  life  for  the  garment  workers  was 
very  short.  Most  of  them  did  not  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  for  eighty-eight  per  cent,  are  Jewish  and 
eight  per  cent.  Italian.  They  were  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  unfamiliar  with  the  institutions  of 
this  country. 

There  was  merciless  competition  among  the 
manufacturers.  A  new  worker  would  rise 
from  the  ranks  every  day,  set  up  business  for 
himself  and  compete  with  other  employers. 
As  niachines  did  not  vary  in  cost  he  neces¬ 
sarily  had  to  pay  low  wages.  The  whole  wage 
scale  would  be  thus  reduced.  Intense  indi¬ 
vidualism  existed  both  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  workers.  In  1910  the  first 
powerful  union  was  formed  and  to  the  call 
for  organization  fifty  thousand  men  and  wo¬ 
men  responded.  Then  the  protocol  was  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  protocol  was  a  written  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  manufacturers’  asso¬ 
ciation  establishing  certain  rights  and  cus¬ 
toms.  It  showed  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  both  the  worker  and  the  manufacturer  to 
arbitrate  their  differences.  While  it  lasted 
it  kept  peace  in  the  industry.  Now,  however, 
the  employers  who  are  organized  in  the  Cloak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers’  Association 
have  decided  to  abrogate  the  protocol.  They 
have  refused  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of 


Mayor  Mitchel’s  Council  of  Conciliation,  and 
they  have  refused  all  offers  of  arbitration. 
They  have  announced  that  they  will  run  their 
business  as  they  like,  and  they  say  that  it  is 
no  concern  of  the  public  how  the  garments  are 
made. 

From  the  beginning,  public  opinion  has  been 
with  the  Union.  Various  representative  civic 
bodies  have  gone  on  record  as  standing  by  the 
workers.  The  Citizens’  Committee,  which  has 
been  formulating  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
strikers  says : 

“The  lockout  in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry, 
by  which  50,000  workers  are  deprived  of  their 
means  of  livelihood,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  to  break  the  spirit  of  their 
workers  by  starvation.” 

The  shops  were  opened  recently  and  the 
workers  invited  to  return  under  non-union 
conditions.  The  fact  that  none  returned 
shows  how  little  the  employers  understand 
the  spirit  of  the  workers,  their  wonderful  soli¬ 
darity. 

The  International  Ladies’  Garment  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  is  determined  not  to  lose  this  fight. 
The  workers  realize  that  only  through  the 
Union  have  they  been  able  to  slowly  force 
their  way  up  from  the  most  degrading  condi¬ 
tions  where  starvation  was  always  peering 
round  the  corner,  and  where  the  world  seemed 
to  have  formed  a  great  conspiracy  of  callous¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  ignoring  their  value  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  their  right  to  a  living  wage.  They 
will  not  easily  relinquish  their  hard  Avon  vic¬ 
tories  and  sink  back  to  the  sweated  condition 
that  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  union. 

It  was  during  an  investigation  in  which  I 
helped  that  my  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  heroic  part  that  the  women  are  playing  in 
this  struggle.  I,  with  other  investigators, 
went  into  the  homes  of  the  workers  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  women.  We  mounted  always  long 
steep  flights  of  stairs  and  passed  through  dark 
passage  ways  into  tiny  ill-lighted  rooms.  The 
average  number  of  rooms  per  family  proved  to 
be  three,  and  the  average  family  was  six- 
mother,  father,  and  four  children.  Often  in 
order  to  pay  the  rent  which  never  dropped  be¬ 
low  ten  dollars  and  sometimes  went  as  high  as 
twenty-eight  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  board¬ 
er  or  two,  and  a  pile  of  bedding  tucked  away 
somewhere  told  an  eloquent  story. 
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The  garment  trade  is  a  seasonal  one  and 
the  average  number  of  weeks  that  a  worker  is 
employed  throughout  the  year  is  twenty-four. 
The  rest  of  the  year  although  he  reports  at  the 
factory  and  spends  hours  waiting  about  he  can 
only  make  a  few  dollars  a  week,  and  often  his 
pay  envelope  comes  home  entirely  empty,  and 
so  everywhere  we  heard  the  same  story — bor¬ 
row,  borrow,  borrow,  credit  from  the  grocer 
and  butcher,  the  pawning  of  family  heir  looms, 
wedding  rings,  even  bedding  and  always  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  money  enough  in  the 
busy  season  to  pay  up  the  debts,  and  start 
afresh.  The  children  must  be  clothed  and  fed 
regardless  of  a  diminishing  income. 

A  very  important  item  is  the  doctor’s  bill. 
From  a  report  issued  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  it  is  learned  that  only  2  per  cent,  of 
the  garment  workers  are  free  from  defects. 
The  most  prevalent  disease  is  tuberculosis. 
The  women  when  asked  if  they  themselves 
are  strong  merely  shrug  their  shoulders. 
Never  once  was  there  a  plea  for  charity,  in 
fact  there  was  a  slight  touch  of  hostility  in 
their  attitudes  toward  us  until  we  explained 
that  we  were  from  the  union  and  showed  our 
credentials.  I  have  talked  to  women  who  were 
on  the  eve  of  confinement  and  were  expecting 
hourly  to  be  evicted  from  their  homes.  Al¬ 
ready  the  butcher  and  grocer  had  begun  to  re¬ 
fuse  credit,  and  still  they  displayed  no  flinch¬ 


ing  of  the  spirit.  They  were  always  gentle, 
courteous  and  only  now  and  then  a  latent  bit¬ 
terness  toward  society  betrayed  itself  in  a  sud¬ 
den  frown,  a  more  taut  silence,  or  a  laugh  that 
could  turn  too  easily  to  tears. 

It  is  the  women  who  bear  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
den  for  they  do  not  get  the  inspiration  that 
comes  to  the  men  who  during  the  strike  spend 
most  of  their  time  at  shop  meetings  in  halls 
where  in  group  action  they  keep  up  each 
others  courage.  It  is  the  woman  who  has  to 
face  the  grocer  and  the  landlord,  who  spends 
most  of  her  day  in  a  dark,  badly  ventilated 
room,  looking  after  tiny  children,  sewing, 
washing,  going  without  food  herself,  suffering 
with  the  sense  of  her  impotence. 

In  the  garment  trade  itself,  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  are  women,  and  whereas  the 
average  rate  of  pay  for  the  man  during  the 
whole  year  is  about  $11  a  week  that  of  the 
woman  is  only  $6. 

Every  day  that  the  strike  continues  means 
just  so  much  more  human  torture  and  priva¬ 
tion.  Yet  we  are  told  that  it  is  no  affair  of 
ours,  we  are  told  that  women  have  no  right 
to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  industry.  Well  if  that  is  true  it  is  high 
time  that  we  made  it  an  affair  of  ours,  for  all 
women  must  come  to  realize  that  any  situa¬ 
tion  which  menaces  the  life  and  happiness  of 
thousands  of  people  is  one  which  concerns 
vitally  the  mothers  of  the  race. 


A  BILL  of  great  importance  to  women  wage 
earners  is  now  before  Congress.  It  is 
Senate  Bill  5408,  introduced  by  Senator  Jones  of 
the  State  of  Washington  to  provide  for  a 
Woman’s  Division  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
There  is  a  Woman’s  Division  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  but  within  the  last  four  years 
less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  appropriation  has 
been  devoted  to  the  problems  of  woman  wage 
earners.  Several  important  bulletins  have  been 
issued  covering  special  problems  in  special  fields, 
but  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  not  had 
the  resources  to  make  a  consecutive  and  intensive 
study  of  women  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States. 

The  new  bill,  which  is  heartily  endorsed  by 
the  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League, 
states  that  the  aim  of  the  proposed  Woman’s 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shall  be  to  “in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  to  the  said  department  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  wage¬ 
earning  women,  and  shall  especially  investigate 
the  questions  of  the  competitive  influence  of 
women  in  the  several  industries,  the  adjustment 


of  modern  industrial  mechanism  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  physical  and  nervous  organization 
of  women,  and  the  influence  of  industrial  em¬ 
ployments  upon  the  subsequent  home-life  of 
wage-earning  women.” 


THE  State  Industrial  Welfare  Commis¬ 
sion  of  California  has  recently  laid 
down  a  series  of  rules  with  regard  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  and  minors  in  the  can¬ 
neries.  The  Commission  allows  ten  hours  of 
work  a  day,  a  maximum  of  seventy-two  hours 
a  week,  overtime  at  time  and  a  quarter  for  all 
over  the  10-hour  day  or  the  60-hour  week,  and 
the  minimum  wage  of  16  cents  per  hour  for  the 
experienced  worker  and  13  cents  for  the  re¬ 
cruit  of  less  than  three  weeks.  Canneries 
must  furnish  seats  for  women  workers  and 
allow  them  to  use  the  seats.  Women  must 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  boxes  of  fruit  or  lift 
other  burdens  of  any  kind. 
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With  Our  Allies — the  Antis 

For  the  best  “ pearl ”  sent  each  month  we  will  give  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Woman  Voter. 


Prize  Pearl. 

‘‘The  gains  which  the  suffragists  have  made 
are  already  beginning  to  produce  evil  results. 
Women  are  fast  becoming  masculinized,  in 
their  dress,  habits  and  speech.  Many  of  them 
are  already  losing  their  dialect — others  are 
disregarding  or  abandoning  those  delicate 
charms  of  manner  which,  while  not  funda¬ 
mental  or  deep,  yet  by  the  respect  which  they 
inspire,  constitute  woman’s  principal  defense 
against  attacks  upon  her  virtue  or  refinement.” 

— John  R.  dos  Passos. 

In  Praise  of  Politics. 

A  Carol  by  Representative  Ty dings 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature. 

“The  reason  that  women  are  superior  to  men  today 
is  because  they  have  been  kept  out  of  politics,  because 
they  have  been  kept  in  the  homes. 

“I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  and  the  other  members 
of  this  House  if  they  think  that  by  putting  women’s 
hands  into  the  dirt  of  politics  that  you  will  better  one- 
half  of  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 

“I  possess  a  mother  and  two  sisters,  and  I  know  they 
don’t  want  the  right  to  vote,  and  I  thank  God  that 
they  don’t  want  it,  and  I  have  reasons  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  they  did  get  the  vote  they  would  not  give 
to  me  the  many  good  moral  influences  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  receive  at  their  hands. 

"Suppose  we  give  the  women  the  right  to  vote,  I 
will  admit  that  the  immediate  result  will  be  more  or 
less  of  a  benefit  in  our  condition.  I  believe  that  when 
they  are  new  in  the  game  they  will  cast  their  first  new 
vote  for  the  moral  issues  that  are  before  the  State. 
But  I  ask  you  to  go  75  years  from  now,  after  they 
are  old  war-horses  in  the  game,  if  they  won’t  play  the 
game  the  same  as  the  men  play  it.  Don’t  think  that 
eventually  they  will  not  become  candidates  for  the 
offices  in  the  States  where  they  have  suffrage.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  a  State  Senator  who  is  a  woman.  I  don’t 
know  how  she  got  elected  and  how  the  other  women 
managed  to  get  to  it.  I  do  know  this,  that  in  order 
to  be  elected  to  office  in  this  State  there  are  things 
which  every  man  is  compelled  to  keep  his  mouth  shut 
on  which  he  would  like  to  speak  out  and  let  the  public 
know  about,  and  I  know  further— these  gentlemen  are 
all  laughing  because  they  realize  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  said. 

“They  (women)  have  the  intelligence— much  more 
intelligence,  perhaps,  than  many  men  who  vote  today  in 
this  country — but  it  was  never  contemplated,  to  my 
mind,  that  they  should  ever  be  required  to  do  that. 
They  have  a  much  more  sacred  duty.  That  duty  is 
around  the  fireside  and  the  home  of  the  people  who  are 
to  people  this  land  when  we  are  gone,  and  in  God’s 
name  don’t  soil  their  hands  by  putting  into  them  the 
right  to  vote.” 


“Theirs  Not  To  Reason  Why — ” 

An  Anti-suffragist  (man)  noted  that  a  band 
played  the  Marseillaise  during  the  last  suffrage 
parade.  He  objects  to  the  song  because  it 
caused  so  much  trouble  during  the  French 
Revolution.  He  thinks  that  because  women 
marched  to  such  music  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  give  them  the  vote. — F.  M. 

“My  objection  to  woman  suffrage  is  so  largely 
a  matter  of  feeling  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
put  it  into  definite  form.  When  I  see  women 
putting  the  cause  of  suffrage  before  religion 
and  the  home,  I  just  feel  I  do  not  want  to  join 
myself  to  it.  I  have  had  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  lately  but  to  speak  of  them  would 
be  too  personal.” — J.  C.  S.  G. 

An  Anti-suffragist  (woman)  heard  that  a 
well-known  suffragist  wore  black  underwear 
when  traveling  across  the  continent.  She  does 
not  consider  this  lady-like  and  is  sure  that  if 
women  vote  the  wearing  of  black  underclothes 
will  be  universal. — E.  M.  G. 


“If  women  run  this  world,  instead  of  men. 
Chaos  and  Old  Night  would  hold  high  Carnival! 
Men  can  make  and  enforce  laws.  But  woman, 
while  she  could  make  laws  would  have  to  call  on 
man  to  enforce  them.  What  nonsense  then  to 
contend  that  women  were  designed  to  rule  equal¬ 
ly  with  man!” 

— F.  C.  Locke . 

Classic  Pearls. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :  “The  love  of  praise  in 
a  female  breast  should  never  transcend  the  do¬ 
mestic  sphere;  perhaps  the  most  perfect  femi¬ 
nine  mind  habitually  aims  at  nothing  higher  than 
exemption  from  blame.” 

Lord  Lyttleton’s  Advice  to  a  Lady: 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great. 

A  woman’s  noblest  station  is  retreat, 

Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight, 
Domestic  worth,  that  shuns  too  strong  a  light. 
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The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Edited  by 

Adalinc  W.  Sterling 


THE  apportionment  of  Assembly  Districts  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  now  officially  announced, 
makes  the  Borough  maps  look  more  than  ever  like  a  jig 
saw  puzzle.  The  work  done  is  a  matter  of  addition 
and  subtraction ;  Manhattan  is  an  example  of  the  latter 
process,  losing  seven  assembly  districts;  Brooklyn  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  in  number  of  districts  while  Bronx, 
Queens,  and  Richmond  are  gainers  by  three,  two  and 
one  district  respectively. 

District  lines  are  often  devious,  with  the  result  fre¬ 
quently  that  leaders  are  left  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street.  In  many  instances  the  numbers  of  districts  have 
been  changed  and  bestowed  north  or  south,  east  or 
west  as  those  who  made  the  layout  saw  fit. 

To  evolve  a  plan  to  meet  the  changed  conditions,  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Party  was 
held  on  June  12th.  A  study  of  the  By-Laws  disclosed 
a  method  of  providing  leaders  for  new  districts  and 
of  filling  vacancies  caused  by  the  contingency  of  the 
wrong  side  of  the  way.  The  former  power  is  vested  in 
the  Borough  Executive  Committees,  anjd  the  latter  in 
the  Assembly  District  Executive  Committees.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  adopted  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  City  Committee  on  June  16th. 
The  City  officers  stand  ready  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  render  any  assistance  in  the  work  of  reorganization. 

An  appeal  to  the  courts  has  been  taken  by  district 
representatives  of  one  of  the  political  parties,  and  if 
this  is  not  sustained,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  will 
proceed  at  once  to  make  the  changes  called  for  by  the 
apportionment. 

JpENDING  the  issue  of  official  maps,  district  leaders 
may  learn  the  boundaries  of  their  new  or  changed 
territory  by  consulting  the  Borough  maps  at  Head¬ 
quarters.  These  maps  showing  the  lines  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Districts  have  been  marked  out  by  Mrs.  Russell  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Valet  from  the  descriptions  given 
in  the  City  Record. 

WITH  work  starting  afresh,  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Party  is  organized  as  of  old  on 
Assembly  District  lines.  The  aldermanic  basis  which 
our  political  brethren  seem  to  prefer,  is  a  purely  local 
matter  designed  for  use  in  the  coming  municipal  elec¬ 
tions,  and  employed  nowhere  else  in  the  State.  There¬ 
fore  while  we  may  have  and  probably  will  have  per¬ 
sonal  preference  as  to  who  shall  fill  City  and  Borough 
offices,  we  have  no  vital  interest  in  these  elections. 
The  Legislature  remains  our  objective  point.  We  have 
again  before  us  this  Fall  the  work  of  interviewing  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Assembly  and  Senate,  and  of  doing  all 
we  can  to  see  that  the  right  men  are  elected;  for  the 
new  Legislature  must  pass  the  amendment  to  secure  the 
referendum  in  1917.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  suffrage, 
no  short  cut  which  will  obviate  patient  and  hard  work. 
Up  and  doing,  sisters ! 

J^OR  the  encouragement  of  others,  District  leaders 
are  urged  to  send  in  reports  of  any  novel  ways 
of  getting  suffrage  propaganda  over.  Every  new  idea 
is  valuable,  and  every  account  of  work  accomplished 
is  an  inspiration  to  some  one  else.  The  Voter  will  find 
space  for  the  kind  of  report  indicated  above. 


National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

Headquarters — 171  Madison  Avenue 
Chairman— Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 

Headquarters — 303  Fifth  Avenue 

Chairman — Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse 

Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Headquarters — 48  East  34th  Street 
Chairman — 

Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  2  West  86th  Street 
Honorary  Chairman — 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Vice-Chairmen — 

Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren, 

68  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones, 

71  East  87th  Street. 

Secretary — 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wells,  46  West  9th  Street 
Corresponding  Secretary — 

Miss  Adaline  W.  Sterling, 

195  Claremont  Avenue 
Treasurer — 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich, 

317  West  74th  Street 
MANHATTAN  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Miss  Annie  Doughty, 

435  West  119th  Street 
BROOKLYN  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — 342  Livingston  Street. 
Chairman — Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier, 

35  Remsen  Street 
BRONX  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — Third  Ave.,  Corner  149th  St. 
Chairman — Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer, 
631  East  168th  Street 
QUEENS  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  David  R.  Rodger, 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

RICHMOND  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox, 

115  Davis  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  to 
win  the  vote  for  women.  It  follows  the  regular 

o 

plan  of  the  political  parties,  having  a  leader  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  a  captain  in  each 
Election  District.  Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  the 
name  and  enlist  the  support  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  believes  in  equal  suffrage. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy, 
come  into  our  ranks ;  every  one  is  welcome.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  48  East  34th  Street. 
Remember  that  every  name  counts.  The  success 
of  woman  suffrage  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  our  organization  and  the  loyalty  of  our  work¬ 
ers.  We  are  organized  to  win.  Join  the  Party 
to-day. 
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Metropolitan  Movies. 


The  World. 


“ Im  getting  subscribers  for  the  Ladies’  Home  Daily.” 

Mary  the  Maid— Yes,  but  they  ain’t.  Mrs.  Sizzle  is  at  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs; 
daughter  Susie  is  hustling  for  the  Allies’  Fair ;  Myrtle  is  gone  to  the  Military  Camp  for  Women ; 
Clarice  is  sellin’  tickets  for  the  Suffrage  Ball  Game,  and  Sadie’s  workin ’  for  the  Red  Cross.” 


Jottings  From  the  Boroughs. 
Manhattan. 

HE  Borough  Chairman,  Miss  Doughty,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Van  Zile  and  Miss  Sterling,  made 
an  automobile  trip  through  a  large  part  of  the  Borough 
on  June  16th  to  tell  the  public  what  the  Conventions 
had  done  for  suffrage.  The  information  was  conveyed 
by  a  real  plank  on  each  side  of  the  decorated  automo¬ 
bile,  one  inscribed  “Woman  Suffrage  Plank — Republi¬ 


can  Party”  and  the  other  “Woman  Suffrage  Plank- 
Democratic  Party.”  The  morning  trip  was  down  Fifth 
Ave.,  thence  to  Wall  Street,  where  speeches  were 
made,  then  over  to  the  East  side  through  the  thickly 
settled  districts  with  a  stop  for  a  short  talk  on  Second 
Ave.  In  the  afternoon,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  shower, 
the  second  lap  was  accomplished  and  Harlem  and  the 
upper  West  Side  had  on  the  planks  a  new  form  of 
voiceless  speech. 
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Probably  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Marriage 
License  Bureau  and  the  Marriage  Chapel  in  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Building  had  real  wedding  surroundings.  Chief 
Clerk  Scully’s  desk  was  adorned  with  a  big  bouquet 
of  flowers,  the  license  clerk’s  desk  was  similarly 
adorned,  and  the  chapel  was  bright  with  posies.  It 
was  a  suffrage  occasion  when  a  band  of  workers 
gathered  to  offer  prospective  brides  congratulations 
and  good  advice  and  to  accompany  both  with  real  wed¬ 
ding  cake. 

Thef  advice  was  contained  in  a  clever  little  leaflet 
setting  forth  urgent  reasons  why  the  vote  would  make 
the  bride  a  better  companion  to  her  husband  and  would 
also  assist  her  as  a  home-maker.  The  leaflets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Mrs.  John  Humphrey  Watkins,  Mrs.  F 
Louis  Slade,  Mrs.  Edward  Van  Zile,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Fair- 
child,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Oliver,  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
C.  Hone.  Miss  Doughty  presided  over  the  table  on 
which  rested  a  huge  flower  bedecked  wedding  cake, 
flanked  by  small  boxes  of  cake  each  tied  with  yellow 
ribbon  and  decorated  with  a  suffrage  button  and  a  tiny 
American  flag.  Assisting  Miss  Doughty  in  dispensing 
the  cake  and  in  giving  boutonnieres  to  the  prospective 
bridegrooms  were  Miss  Helen  Hill,  Mrs.  M.  Fay,  Miss 
Hooper,  Miss  Matthews,  Mrs.  Voloshen  and  Miss  Edith 
Borg. 

The  Seventeenth  Assembly  District  opened  street 
meetings  at  96th  Street  and  Broadway  on  June  1st 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  B.  Cecil  Howard,  the  new 
leader. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Assembly  District,  Mrs.  Paul 
Becker,  leader,  gave  a  very  successful  entertainment  in 
the  form  of  a  package  party  and  dance  at  the  D.  A. 
Sokol  Hall,  525  East  72nd  St.  on  the  evening  of  June 
21st.  Acting  on  the  committee  of  arrangements  with 
Mrs.  Becker  were  Miss  May  Spectr,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Prosser,  Mrs.  Schwab,  Mrs.  Zeman  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Fitzgerald.  The  package  sale  was  the  first  feature  and 
was  a  source  of  amusement  and  profit.  Then  Miss 
Priscilla  Schwab  sang  a  group  of  songs  accompanied 
by  Miss  Emily  Schwab.  Dancing  followed  to  the  music 
of  Prof.  Ernst’s  orchestra  with  Mr.  Edward  Geisler 
acting  as  floor  manager. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Assembly  District  took  part  in 
Woman’s  Day  in  the  General  Electric  Booth  at  the 
Allied  Bazaar  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  The  Suf¬ 
frage  contribution  in  aid  of  the  Allies  took  the  form 
of  doughnuts,  and  very  good  doughnuts  at  that,  for 
Miss  Helen  Hill  mixed  them,  and  Miss  Ruth  Chew 
fried  them.  Of  course  they  went  as  hot  cakes  should, 
and  Miss  Jessie  Hoyt,  Miss  Katherine  Leonard,  Miss 
Vera  Connolly  and  Miss  Yvonne  Matthews  found  a 
ready  sale  for  their  wares.  Mrs.  James  Gear,  of  the 
1 8th  District  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rouchon  and  Mrs.  Freder¬ 
ick  Tollhurst,  of  the  19th  District  took  enrollments  and 
distributed  suffrage  literature. 

On  June  19th  a  largely  attended  district  meeting  was 
held  at  48  East  34th  St.  in  response  to  “A  Call  to  Arms” 
issued  by  the  leader,  Miss  Helen  M.  Hill. 

The  Thirty-first  Assembly  District  has  completed  an 
active  month.  Every  delegate,  Republican,  Democratic, 
Progressive  as  well  as  every  alternate  to  the  big  politi¬ 
cal  conventions  from!  the  district  was  interviewed. 
Mrs.  Florence  N.  Eils  went  to  Chicago  to  represent  the 
District  at  the  Convention. 

A  hearing  was  had  before  the  Pamphilian  Club  with 
an  audience  of  about  one  hundred  members  and  all 
went  on  record  as  suffragists.  A  strawberry  festival 
on  June  17th  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  J.  Robinson, 
72  Mt.  Morris  Park  West  was  very  well  attended  and 
Miss  Florence  Harmon  made  a  fine  address. 


Brooklyn. 

The  Borough  displayed  the  suffrage  planks  on  June 
16th  with  good  effect.  The  Brooklyn  “Brides-To-Be” 
received  along  with  the  license  the  suffrage  leaflet 
written  by  Mrs.  Oreola  Haskell.  Though  no  Assem¬ 
bly  Districts  have  been  taken  from  the  Borough,  the 
suffrage  leaders  are  by  no  means  rejoiced  at  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  “safe”  districts  for  one  party  or  another 
have  been  carved  by  the  apportionment  committee  to 
the  disarrangement  of  suffrage  work. 

Bronx. 

The  wagonette  carrying  the  planks  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  action  on  suffrage  made  a  tour  of 
the  Borough  so  that  those  who  stand  might  read.  The 
planks  will  be  in  evidence  throughout  the  coming  suf¬ 
frage  campaign.  Bronx  “Brides-To-Be”  were  not  for¬ 
gotten  on  June  21st  and  scores  of  leaflets  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Pageant  Section  of  the  Bronx 
Day  Parade,  June  9th,  was  one  of  the  main  features  of 
interest.  All  along  the  line  of  march  the  Suffragists 
were  applauded  and  received  a  great  ovation. 

The  various  sub-sections  of  the  division  were  uni¬ 
formly  attired  and  the  precision  with  which  the  Suf¬ 
fragists  marched  was  generously  commented  on  by  the 
bystanders. 

The  Borough  Chairman  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party,  Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  The  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
Parade,  Mrs.  Thomas  Martin,  kept  the  line  in  perfect 
marching  order  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  sub¬ 
marshals,  Miss  Edith  Bayreuther,  Miss  Julia  Alice 
Gainey,  Miss  Mary  Ryan,  Mrs.  L.  Hirleman,  Miss  Alice 
Conklin  and  Mrs.  Elsie  Hunwick  and  Mrs.  Daniel  P. 
O’Connell. 

The  splendid  uniformity  and  outlining  of  the  Pageant 
was  due  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoagland,  Chairman  of 
Public  Demonstration. 

Queens. 

The  Borough  has  had  several  large  meetings  during 
the  past  month.  On  June  3rd,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Forest  Hills  Inn,  where  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson 
Hale  made  a  most  successful  appeal  for  suffrage. 
Flower  girls  sold  bouquets  in  the  hotel  lobby  and  to 
the  audience.  June  21st  was  “Brides’  Day”  and  litera¬ 
ture  was  given  to  prospective  brides  at  Borough  Hall, 
Long  Island  City.  Miss  Edna  Fowler,  of  Richmond, 
Publicity  Chairman  for  Queens  was  in  charge  of  the 
affair. 

On  the  22 d  there  was  an  afternoon  meeting  at  Hill¬ 
side  Masonic  Temple,  Willard  Ave.,  Brooklyn  Manor. 
This  was  followed  on  June  24th  by  a  meeting  at 
Masonic  Temple,  Jamaica  at  which  the  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Edward  Van  Zile  and  Miss  Adaline  Sterling.  On 
the  27th  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  and  Miss  Anne  Rhodes 
addressed  a  large  audience  at  Richmond  Hill  High 
School.  The  Borough  Chairman,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Rodger, 
and  her  officers  though  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  organization,  took  a  day  for  the  suffrage  planks, 
and  another  day  to  start  future  brides  on  the  suffrage 
path. 

Richmond. 

The  automobile  that  has  so  often  carried  suffrage 
on  Staten  Island,  on  June  16th  carried  the  two  planks 
around  the  Borough  announcing  that  two  political 
parties  had  placed  suffrage  planks  in  their  platform. 
Those  planks — the  announcers — will  be  much  in  evi¬ 
dence — lest  candidates  and  voters  forget.  Richmond 
also  added  its  advice  to  that  of  relatives  and  friends 
to  “Miss  Bride-To-Be”  on  June  21st. 
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BOOKS  FOR  WOMEN 


In  Times  Like  These. 

By  Nellie  L.  McClung.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price:  $1.00. 

RS.  Nellie  L.  McClung  who  contributes 
an  article  on  the  recent  victories  of  the 
Canadian  women  to  this  issue  of  The  Woman 
Voter  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  wise  and 
witty  book,  In  Times  Like  These.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  topics  of  current  interest,  she  brings  to 
bear  the  wide  experience  and  insight  gained 
from  long  service  as  a  public  speaker  for  great 
causes. 

One  would  know  that  Mrs.  McClung  had 
lived  in  prairie  countries  with  a  broad  horizon 
after  reading  her  chapters,  The  War  That  Never 
Ends,  What  Do  Women  Think  of  War?  ( Not 
That  It  Matters ),  The  New  Chivalry,  Should 
Women  Think?,  and  The  Land  of  the  Fair 
Deal.  The  discussion  of  Hardy  Perenniels,  is 
especially  pleasing  to  suffragists  who  find  the 
hoary  prejudices  of  the  Antis  answered  in  a 
new  and  entertaining  way.  The  Anti  Suffrage 
Creed  is  thus  defined  : 

“I  hold  it  true — I  will  not  change, 

For  changes  are  a  dreadful  bore — 

That  nothing  must  be  done  on  earth 
Unless  it  has  been  done  before.” 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  all  “Superior  Per¬ 
sons,  men  and  women,  who  are  inhospitable 
to  new  ideas  and  even  suspicious  of  them.” 
Among  these,  Mrs.  McClung  designates  the 
person  so  well  known  to  us : 

“Who  answers  all  arguments  by  saying 
‘Woman’s  place  is  in  the  home’  and,  ‘The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rocks  the  world’  and  even 
sometimes  flashes  out  the  brilliant  retort,  ‘It 
would  suit  those  women  better  to  stay  at  home 
and  darn  their  children’s  stockings.’  ” 

Woman  Suffrage. 

Compiled  by  E.  M.  Phelps.  Published  by  H.  W. 
Wilson,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Price ,  $1.00  net. 

OMAN  Suffrage,  the  third  edition  of 
the  Debaters’  Handbook  will  be  most 
useful  to  suffrage  speakers  and  organizers. 
Edith  M.  Phelps  has  compiled  it  to  give  the 
facts  and  opinions  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  affirmative  and  negative 
briefs  and  reprints,  the  volume  contains  a 
selected  bibliography  which  is  classified  into 
general  affirmative  and  negative  articles,  a 
general  discussion  containing  reprints  of  ar¬ 
ticles  giving  the  best  facts  and  figures  regard¬ 
ing  the  history  of  woman  suffrage  and  its 
present  status. 

The  Woman  Voter  is  often  asked  to  recom¬ 
mend  literature  which  contains  suffrage  propa¬ 
ganda  in  a  nut-shell.  Woman  Suffrage  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  most  practical  and  complete 
handbooks  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared. 


Will  you  help  this  new  department  of  the  Woman  Voter? 
You  can  make  our  book  advertising  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise  if  you  will  order  your  books  through  us.  Send  mail 
orders  addressed  Book  Department,  Woman  Voter,  48 
East  34th  Street.  If  you  buy  directly  of  the  publisher, 
please  mention  the  Woman  Voter, 


“JUS  SUFFRAGII  ” 

(Issued  Monthly) 

Price  $1.00  per  year. 

Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  “Jus  Suffragii’’  and 
forward  to  171  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  Headquarters 
National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 

The  whole  civilized  world  is 
astir  with  the  suffrage  struggle. 
Great  victories  are  being  achieved 
and  valiant  work  for  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  is  going  on 
in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  alert  suffragist,  the 
woman  who  wants  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  big  events  in  this  world 
subject  will  find  in  “Jus  Suffragii’' 
full  reports  of  the  movement  in 
other  lands.  It  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  International  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Alliance,  of  which  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt  is  president. 

LIFE  AND  LABOR 

Issued  Monthly 
by  the  National  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League 

Send  50  cents  for  one  year’s 
subscription 

166  W.  Washington  Street 
Chicago 

Will  keep  us  in  constant 
touch  with  those  conditions  so 
rapidly  changing  at  home  and 
abroad.  NEVER  has  this 

knowledge  been  as  important 
as  it  is  today. 

The 

Forerunner 

“THE  FORERUNNER”  is  not 
so  much  a  magazine  as  “GIL¬ 
MAN’S  WORKS,”  published  se¬ 
rially.  The  Bound  Volumes  are 
not  “Back  Numbers,”  but  a  set  of 
GILMAN’S  WORKS,  each  vol¬ 
ume  of  which  amounts  in  bulk 
of  material  to  four  books  of  some 
sixty-three  thousand  words  each. 

CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS  GILMAN’S 
Magazine 

The  full  set  of  seven  Volumes 
represents  TWENTY-EIGHT  books, 
and  this  year  they  may  be  bought 
for  $10.00,  or  at  about  36c.  each, 
plus  expressage. 

Price  of  each  Volume  (except  Vol. 
I.,  for  $2.00)  is  $1.50  postpaid. 
“Forerunner”  subscription  for  1916. 
$1.00.  Six  months  subscription,  50c. 
Three  months  subscription,  25c. 
CHARLTON  COMPANY 

67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

rfuman  Work  The  Home 

The  Crux 

The  Man  Made  World 

What  Diantha  Did 

Moving  the  Mountain 

Books  By 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
The  Eminent  Humanist 
Each  $1.10  postpaid 
Order  through 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

In  the  light  of  Mrs.  Gilman’s 
interpretation  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  many  of  “the  riddles 
of  life,”  of  all  the  Social  prob¬ 
lems,  large  and  small,  which  vex 
our  souls  to-day,  become  no 
longer  hopeless  “enigmas,”  but 
merely  “examples,"  such  as  are 
set  the  child  in  school,  quite 
easily  within  our  power  to  solve. 

THE  STORY  OF  A 
PIONEER 

by 

ANNA  HOWARD  * 
SHAW 
$2.00  net. 

By  mail  of 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
$2.15 

A  brilliant,  intimate  story 
of  her  life — a  story  full  of 
drama,  of  tears,  of  laughter 
and  of  thrills. 

What  Eight  Million 
Women  Want 

by 

RHETA  CHILD 
DORR 
$1.25. 

By  mail  of 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
$1.35 

A  book  of  vital  interest 
to  women  in  every  phase 
of  industry  and  of  social 
work  at  the  present  time. 

FUNCTIONAL 

PERIODICITY 

by 

Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D. 

Clinical  Psychologist 
Bellevue  Hospital 

Cloth  $1.00.  Paper  75c. 

Order  through 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

An  experimental  study  of 
the  mental  and  motor  abilities 
of  women  during  menstrual 
periods. 
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“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness. 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 

Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in  boiling  water. 
All  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are  made 
in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting  for  the 
nursery  and  hospital. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT - 

THE  BEST 
THINK  OF 

Cardani 

The  Caterer 


FOR  nearly  two  generations  “Send  for 
Cardani ”  has  been  a  household  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  foremost  New  York  families, 
whenever  a  Wedding  Feast,  a  Birthday  Party, 
Reception  or  Banquet  of  any  kind  is  planned. 

When  you  engage  CARDANI  you  are 
assured  that  every  detail  of  the  forthcoming 
function  will  be  carried  out  with  that  exquisite 
taste  which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  its 

success. 


CARDANI  undertakes  catering  of  every 
description.  His  confections  are  distinctive — 
delicious ! 


’  Phone  205  Circle  or  call  at 


Special  Rates  on  Ice  Cream 
for  Clubs,  etc. 


SIXTH  AVENUE 
AT  53rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


DAVIE  PRESS 

PRINTERS 

267-275  W.  17th  St.  Tel.,  Chelsea  1193 


poIVDE^ 


Does  Not  Fall  or  Rub  Off 

One  application  lasts  all  day, 
producing  most  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion — absolutely  harmless 
and  invisible.  Certificate  of 
purity  from  Prof.  Doremus 
(late  of  Bellevue  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York)  in  each  box. 

Exora  Cheek  Rouge 

Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure 

It  will  give  that  beautiful  flush  and  color  so  much 
desired.  Perspiration  and  bathing  will  not  effect  it. 
Free  samples  of  Exora  Powder,  Rouge,  Cream,  Cerate 
and  Mascarillo  sent  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  pay  cost  of 
packing  and  postage.  Exora  preparations  are  on  sale 
at  all  drug  stores  as  well  as  all  first-class  department 
stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  50c. 

CHAS.MEYER,  105  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  Est.  1868 


To  the  Heart  of  Leisureland 

where  woods  are  cool,  streams  alluring, 
vacations  ideal.  Between  New  York  City 
(with  Albany  and  Troy  the  gateways)  and 

Lake  George 

The  Adirondacks 

Lake  Champlain 

The  Northland  West  " 

The  Logical  Route  is  “The  Luxurious  Way” 

Largest  and  most  magnificent  river 
j  t  -  I 

steamships  in  the  world 

/  1  ’•u- 

V  .  • 

DAILY  SERVICE 

•  *  *  j  , ,  •  *  * 

Send  for  free  copy  of  Beautiful  “Searchlight  Magazine” 

HUDSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Pier  32,  North  River  New  York 

“The  Searchlight  Route” 


'r.rvjT-^  Be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter  when  writing  or  patronising  our  advertisers. 


r  fit 


franklin  Simon  &  do. 


PARIS 
4  Rue  Martel 


Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  New  York 

Summer  Waists  and  Skirts 

For  Women  and  Misses 

At  Special  Prices 


LONDON 
29  Jewin  Crescent 


Back  of  Collar  No.  60. 


60 


WAISTS 


32  to  44  Bust 
SKIRTS 
24  to  32  Waist 
Lengths,  36  to  42  in. 

48 — White  Voile  Waist, 
round  flat  collar  and  large 
soft  revers  embroidered  in 
white  and  trimmed  with 
wide  Val.  lace,  cuffs 
lace  edged.  Special  2.95 

50 — White  Washable 
Double  Ribbed  Pique 
Skirt,  lap  seam  front,  fast¬ 
ens  with  pearl  buttons, 
gathered  back,  detachable 
belt,  two  pockets. 

Special  4.75 


52 — White  Dimity  or  Linen 
Waist,  flat  pointed  collar,  turn-back 
cuffs,  black  ribbon  cravat, 
pearl  buttons.  Special  3.95 

52 — Of  white  silk  crepe.  5.75 

54 — White  Cotton  Poplin  Skirt, 

silk  finish,  fastens  with  12  small  pearl 
buttons  at  side  front,  gathered  back, 
novelty  side  pocket,  wide 
crushed  girdle.  Special  5.75 


56 — White  Kerchief  LinenWaist, 
new  Tuxedo  collar  of  white  pique, 
turn-back  cuffs  to  match,  fastens  with 
one  large  pearl  button. 

Special  4.95 

56— Of  white  crepe  de  chine  or 
Radium  silk  in  white  or  flesh. 

Special  6.75 

58 — Striped  Linen  Skirt,  white 
with  set-in  panels  of  rose,  Copen, 
green  or  violet  linen,  narrow  at  waist, 
widening  at  bottom. 

Special  7.50 


48 — Peanut  Straw  Hat  -  -  7.95 
52 — Velour  Sport  Hat  -  -  6.95 


56 — Velour  Sport  Hat  -  -  5.95 
60 — Velour  Sport  Hat  -  -  5.95 


60 — White  French  Voile 
Waist,  new  double  scal¬ 
loped  collar  in  back  forming 
frilled  front,  hemstitched, 
hand  embroidered  with  dots 
and  edged  with  Val.  lace, 
turn-back  cuffs,  fine 
cluster  tucks.  SpecialSJS 

62 — White  Cotton  Ga¬ 
bardine  Skirt,  gathered 
at  waistline,  slit  pockets, 
wide  detachable  belt, 

Pearl  buttons.Specl-a/5.75 


In  ordering  any  of  these  Waists  and  Skirts  be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


